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THE DEVELOPMENT AND DIRECTION OF LAY WORK*, 
By Rev. JOHN LEybBurRN, D, D., Baltimore, Md. 

It is one of the favoring signs of the times that a layman, 
engaged in the daily routine of secular affairs and amid the 
burdens of business, should propose to establish a Lecture in 
the Theological School of an important evangelical denomina- 
tion, whose object it is to awaken a deeper interest in the most 
important topics of Christian practice; and to secure, through 
the rising ministry, a widely increased efficiency in the laity 
No three points could have been chosen better adapted to ad- 
vance the working power of the Church, than those included in 
this series, viz.: The Developing and Directing the Benevo. 
lence of the Church; The Care of the Young of the Church ; 
and The Development and Direction of the Lay Work of the 
Church. These themes, intelligently apprehended and carried 
into effect—together with the fulfilment of the desire expressed 
by the founder of the Lecture, that the coming ministry “may 
be better fitted to conduct the affairs of the congregations over 
which they are placed, so as to administer them with somewhat 
of the same judgment, concentration and method as is mani- 








*Lecture on the Rice Foundation, delivered before the students of the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 12th, 1881. 
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fested in the prosecution of a successful worldly business’— 
would certainly place the Church ona high vantage ground 
and prepare her for whatever may be the openings of Provi- 
dence, or the responsibilities and privileges which may be not 
far distant. Indeed, under God, these practical ideas would 
only need to be carried into effect in the Church at large, in or- 
der to bring about a consummation which might win the world 
for Christ. 

I cannot omit to say, also, that your Seminary has taken a 
step in advance of others, in instituting a Lecture on the respon- 
sibilities, privileges and place of the Zazty as Christian workers. 
Other theological institutions have had numerous sermons and 
lectures on Preaching—for the benefit of embryo preachers ;— 
some of them, indeed, so numerous and so continuous, that it 
would seem there must be almost nothing left to say. You 
have turned to the needs of the laity; and in that you lead the 
van. 

Our theme, to-day, though not directly touching the ministry, 
immensely concerns them. As you are aware, it is 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAY ELEMENT. 

We notice 

1. That this topic is not often made one of definite and for- 
mal discourse—at least outside the pulpit. Every pastor, nat- 
urally and necessarily, makes prominent the obligation and priv- 
ilege of working for Christ and His cause. But, as to carrying 
into effect this great object, laying plans, industriously following 
them up, and not resting satisfied short of a good measure of 
success, we may safely say that this is not characteristic of pas- 
tors to a very large extent. Possibly, one reason for the want 
of a thoroughly energetic working laity, is that the subject is 
not practically and definitely dealt with. 

2. Notice, consequently the obvious fact that the portion of 
church-members who are efficient church-workers, is usually 
small. The effective activity of congregations—no matter 
what be the denomination,—is dependent on a very limited 
number. But small as it is, compared with the entire member- 
ship whose privilege and duty it is to share their work, it is 
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a power for good. Abounding, as some of them do, in every 
good word and work, their example is stimulating, their influ- 
ence is diffusive, their calls for assistahce in some way are more 
or less successful, and so the good work goes on. Go where 
you may in the enterprises of the Church; propose what you 
may, they are the parties responding. If the congregation 
does its part measurably in good works for God and man, these 
are, in the main, the artificers. Should the congregation even 
gain the reputation for efficiency, toa large extent, it is because 
of their activity and fidelity. It is they, in large measure, who 
habitually cheer the pastor’s heart, and hold up the pastor’s 
hands. But what are these among so many? Taking the most 
efficient congregation as the subject for a spiritual autopsy, 
how very few of its individual constituents may be pronounced 
in a state of fully developed vitality. How large a portion are 
in a condition resembling suspended animation. Are they not, 
indeed, recognized and treated as such ?. When church-workers 
are wanted, are they looked to, to supply the deficiency? Are 
they even thought of? Is it not taken for granted that they are 
always, in such cases, not to be counted in? and this, too, as 
regards not the few, but the many? So that, in point of fact, 
the rarest of all Christian phenomena would be a congregation 
whose well-nigh entire membership were intelligent active 
Christian workers. How true, that when a church even meas- 
urably approximates this standard, it is recognized as excep- 
tional; and really gains a renown for doing what a few are doing, 
but what all are bound to do. 

3. In this condition of things, notice, how vast and invalua- 
ble the material thus lying dormant. 

What business could stand so heavy a deduction as is contin- 
ually entailed upon the Church? What manufacturer could ex- 
pect to succeed, were his operatives sitting with their hands in 
their laps: or at most making a little show of light service one 
day in the week? What farmer could presume even to look for 
a reasonable crop when the large majority of his laborers were 
loitering in self-indulgence, or off on their own business ? 

But what no human business could stand, no proprietor would 
endure, seems to be the allotment of the visible Church of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ. For it is not only true that by far the larger 
portion of its members are relatively dormant or alienated to 
some absorbing outside imterest, but that very much of this ma 
terial is of the most favorable quality. The non-workers in our 
churches are not such because they are deficient in any way 
either by nature or by circumstances. In the average they are 
as intelligent, as well educated, as competent as any. What has 
been achieved in the most blessed fields of usefulness by the 
most successful, might have been their recompense too 

We have said that no business could stand the habitual alien- 
ation or unfaithfulness of a very large, if not the larger propor- 
tion of its operative force: how can the visible Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ successfully meet the great ends for which 
she is constituted when her working force is so largely alienated 
or wholly unproductive ? 

4. And still one other point we must notice before leaving 
this part of our subject, viz., that a large mass of dormant ma- 
terial has come to be a recognized presence in the churches; 
and one ¢o de arranged for. 

We do not expect anything else. The prevalent, established 
idea, is that as it was, so it is,and so it is to be. Much as witha 
large steamer leaving one of our ports for a transatlantic voy- 
age. Great numbers are on board. Some are officers; some 
sailors; some engineers and coal-heavers: some stewards and 
waiters; all working and doing their part. But others are only 
passengers; and some of these even before leaving port had 
been looking out for their comfort, engaging the best seats at 
table, arranging for the choicest places on deck, securing the 
best berth in the best state-room ; some, indeed, actually get- 
ting into the berth on leaving the dock on one side the ocean, 
and never getting out of it until land is sighted on the other. 
Even so in our churches ; sometimes the main object with some 
is to make themselves comfortable, to consider themselves 
merely passengers, to regard as the one main thing simply to 
get safe over the dangers of the sea to the destined haven 
[he intervening time they pass, no doubt much of it, asleep. 
Yes, are not our churches occupied largely with spiritual slum- 


berers? Is it not but too often that in each individual church 
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it comes to be regarded as a fixed point that many, perhaps 
even the majority, are not to be calculated upon to take any 
active part? They are simply to be “carried to the skies” on 


comfortable “beds of ease And yet, how many such are en- 
dowed with the elements, which, consecrated to the service of 
their Lord and their fellow-creatures, would render them not 
only emineutly valuable as workers, but a bright, beautiful ex- 
ample to many others. How many Moodys or Sankeys; how 
many Whittles or Blisses; how many other laymen though not 
so widely known yet equally devoted, might there be, how 
many Hannah Moores, Miss Havergals, or Florence Nightin- 
gales, were but the spirit which shone within them and breathed 
itself out far and wide around them but in equal power within 
the hearts of multitudes of others. How vast the dormant ma- 
terial. How great and how sad the loss to the Church and to 
the world. 

II. Let us now turn our attention to the best means for de- 
veloping lay work. 

1. Make sure, as far as possible, that those admitted to 
church-membership are genuinely converted. 

It does not, indeed, follow that every one who is not an active 
church-worker is an unconverted person. Far from it. The 
difficulty in many cases is well nigh as much with the pastor as 
with the people. He has not looked after his young converts 
nor the older ones with a view to training them to this end. 
Perhaps he has hardly looked after them in any way specially 
He has just formally inducted them into the fold, turned them 
loose among the flock and allowed them to look out for them- 
selves. 

Or young converts, having been received into the Church, 
have found that their seniors are not accustomed to work ; in- 
deed, that work is not characteristic of that particular flock at 
all; and inexperienced as they are, no wonder that they should 
settle down to the prevailing usage. 

What is wanted, indeed what is indispensable to any thor- 
ough improvement, is to take care, by every means possible, 
that new members shall not fall into a mere established routine 


I do not believe, and I presume you do not, that it is sufficient 
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warrant for admittance to the communion that the candidate 
should be able to recite the catechism, the ten commandments 
and the creed. The work of grace embraces more than the 
memory. It is not true that he who has the best memory ne- 
cessarily makes the best Christian, nor is it true that a young 
person should be brought to the communion and so into the 
spiritual brotherhood, merely because he or she has attained a 
suitable age, or because they are upright and blameless in con- 
duct. All these qualities are indeed very important ; but some- 
thing higher and better still is indispensable, viz., a change of 
heart; the transition from the darkness of sin to the light and 
liberty of the Gospel; a newness of purpose, taste and life. It 
is this new life, the new inspiration from above, the grace of 
God working in the heart, which alone can impart the first real 
and availing qualification for efficiency, whether in the laity or 
in the ministry. In either case the lack of it is fatal to the 
highest service. But when grace enters and abounds, when 
Christ shines into the mind in supernal loveliness, when the ad- 
miration and devotion thus awakened takes possession of the 
soul, there should be no longer real difficulty in inducting the 
young convert into Christian work. He may not be able to do 
much, but he will cheerfully be instructed, led, and used; with 
pleasing confidence though with true unworthiness, he will look 
up to his new master, and say, “Such as I have, I give unto 
thee.” Brethren, is it not because we do not at once seize upon 
this heaven-sent and heaven-prepared material that we so much 
fail to develop the lay element? Surely it cannot be true that 
when we put into the lips of new communicants formulas of 
consecration and vows of faithful service, we do not intend the 
words to be understood according to what they signify. Surely 
we do not intend it as mere empty words without meaning and 
heart, when the young convert or the older ones are led to sing 
such stanzas as 

“All that I am, and all I have, 

Shall be forever thine ; 

Whate’er my duty bids me give 

My cheerful hands resign.” 


Having as far as possible endeavored to make sure that those 
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who come into the Church are regenerated people, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, 

2. A church-member is not to be merely a receiver of good. 

Whether it would be advisable to dwell largely on the idea 
of “The Church” as discussed in ecclesiastical polemics or even 
in the didactics of the schools, one thing certainly requires vig- 
orous handling from the pulpit, viz., that the Church is God's 
appointed instrumentality for keeping alive the flame of vital 
piety, for evoking Christian enterprise and activity, and for so 
laying hold upon the very centres of life, that the individual is 
no sooner introduced into Christ’s Church, than he becomes in- 
spired with new and higher incentives and aims, such as cannot 
fail to influence his entire subsequent history; and this in things 
temporal as well as in things spiritual. Surely the word of God 
teaches this doctrine. When the gracious work in the soul has 
taken place, the soul is represented as having ceased from its 
former life and as lifted into a higher life; a life “hid with 
Christ in God.” It is declared that we are “new creatures in 
Christ Jesus,” that “we are crucified with Christ,” yet that “nev- 
ertheless we live; but not unto ourselves but unto him that 
died for us and rose again.” This is clear, high, scriptural 
ground; and so plainly expressed that “he that runneth may 
read.” 

Now, shall we practically interpret all this as simply high 
rhetoric—as mere empty words—only, at farthest, signifying 
that we are to “join the Church,” to “be baptized,” to “receive 
the rite of confirmation,” or to “take the communion?” And 
that this being done, a duty is done,—as the result of which 
certain good is to be expected—chiefly in case anything dis- 
tressing or disturbing should happen. Or if something further 
is included, it is increased mental tranquility, sometimes mak- 
ing the person happy; and chiefly and preéminently giving 
assurance of a safe transit of the soul to heaven at death. This, 
with some, would seem to be the significance of church-mem- 
bership. The whole idea is that of passivity ;—of recetving a 
good. A church-member is to be a beneficiary. He receives 





something—particularly an eternal good. After the manner of 


Life Insurance, this might be termed Sou/-/nsurance. 
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Che productive aspect of church-membership, as will be seen, 
is ignored. No obligation to enter at once and heartily on effi- 
cient, earnest service in good-doing seems to be recognized as 
in the contract. The whole transaction reminds me of what I 
used to see in my boyhood, on my father’s Virginia farm. Once 
a vear, or oftener, the young live stock—sheep, pigs and horned 
cattle—were brought together to be marked, so that they 
would be known as the property of that farm. Each one was 
brought up and marked, and then they were a// turned loose. 
Yes, we bring up the new members, put the mark on them, and 


}. 
then, fan them loos. 


Of course, in order to an efficient laity it is indispensable to 
eradicate the idea that church membership involves no obliga- 
tion to be producers. We must get rid of the very common 
idea that any degree of activity is a sort of voluntary, free-will 
affair—very well; very commendable; but entirely optionary, 
and what might have been dispensed with. Just as some per- 
sons—counted very good people, too—regard one’s going on 
a foreign mission ;—well enough if one feels like it; but no 
more obligatory than it would be obligatory on a lady to go 
out on the fashionable promenade, dressed in fur cloak and muff 
on the Fourth of July. In other words, it isa mere matter of 
taste or preference ; there is no law, and each one can consult 
his own feelings. So, unhappily, is it in regard to entering 
heartily into Christ’s work on earth; every one as he feels; no 
law, no obligation. 

It brings to mind a newly invented compound word which 
has been frequently in the newspapers, within a year or two ;— 
“Go-as-you-please.” 1 believe it belongs to professional pedes- 
trians—the ordinary rules for a contest of speed being set 
aside, and freedom allowed to go-as-you-please. Unfortunately, 
we have too much go-as-you-please, in the Church; and still 
more unfortunately, many do not please to go at all. So long 
as the prevalent theory as to the obligation to Christian effi- 
ciency is so very lax, the Church must remain immensely defi- 
cient; and the sad spectacle will continue to be seen of the 
Church’s work for her Great Head limited to a few, whilst the 
vast majority stand idle. Never can this be remedied until it is 
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an understood thing that church-membership involves church- 
work. 

3. Another means towards developing lay-efficiency is or- 
ganization. 

All the preaching, exhorting, denouncing, scolding, objurga- 
tion, by the pastor, will not remedy the evil; nor will even his 
most heart-stirring, heart-tquching appeals. If there be one 
word more than another, which I would venture to emphasize 
to a pastor and his co-officials, it would be “organize.” Yes, 
organize; arrange something to be done. It is by no means 
enough, from the pulpit or the prayer-meeting desk, to call 
upon the people to work. You may persist in calling out, 
“Work,” “work,” “work,” until it becomes an old story, and the 
word falls powerless on the ear. It will not avail. Tell them 
to do something, and they may feel ever so much inclined, but 
it will come to little or nothing unless you ¢e// them what to do. 
Indeed, we may say, it is worse than useless, it is a positive in- 
jury, to awaken the sense of duty without guiding it into a 
proper field of action. 

As to the details of organizing, this must be determined ac- 
cording to the material to be worked and according to circum- 
stances. What would be practicable in a city would not be in 
a smaller place ; and what might be in a village could not be in 
a rural congregation. Prayer-Meetings, Female Prayer-Meet- 
ings, Mothers’ Meetings, Young Men’s Prayer and Conference 
Meetings, Sunday Schools, Mission Schools, Sewing Societies, 
Sewing Schools, Mite Societies, Dorcas Societies, Reading As- 
sociations—these are names more or less familiar, representing 
the shape in which Christian effort manifests itself. And in re- 
gard not only to sustaining, but even initiating these, quite as 
much and often far more depends upon the laity than upén the 
pastor. How truly I can bear testimony myself to this effect 

One instance may serve in illustration. On beginning my 
pastorate in the church of which I now have charge, I found it 
greatly reduced in numbers, in fact so much so that some re- 
garded its restoration as hopeless. The entire routine of church 
activity was comprised within the Sunday services, and these were 

VoL. XI. No. 4. 59 
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very sparsely attended. Among the earliest accessions to our 
numbers was an earnest Christian voung man who had been a 
zealous worker elsewhere. Soon he proposed that we should 
organize a young men’s prayer-meeting. I told him we had no 
young men. He replied, “You give the notice for next Friday 
night, and I will go, and we will see if something can’t be done.” 
I did so, and the morning after the appointed night he reported 
that five were present including himself, three not professing 
Christians; and from that day to this, through fifteen years, it 
has gone on its way steadily, enlarging its scope after a few 
years until it became as it is now, the weekly prayer-meeting of 
the Church—not confined in attendance to young men, although 
still conducted by them. 

Take another illustration. One of our members, whilst on 
his way one Sunday afternoon through a street in a section of 
the city inhabited chiefly by the poor, saw a small school-build- 
ing, in front of which was standing a man and three or four 
children. He inquired of the man if there was a Sunday School 
there, and the man replied that he had made an effort to have 
one, but could not succeed. My parishioner, on inquiry, found the 
building could be rented; within the week he engaged it, before 
many months had it crowded to discomfort ; our church-people 
on his appeal erected a chapel, in which has been carried on a 
large, prosperous school for some years, doing a very important 
work in a needy section of the city; and for the last year or two 
a zealous young minister has been carrying on regular Sabbath 
and week services, souls are being converted and an admirable 
work is being done for the whole neighborhood, and the build- 
ing has become inadequate. 

This illustrates the point, too, that in organizing and devel- 
oping the activities of the church, the laity may occupy the 
very advance; from the fact that they have it in their power to 
do a work which in the nature of the case the pastor may not 
so probably or so successfully accomplish. In every such move- 
ment they are enlarging the activities of the congregations. So 
that one of the most important steps is to secure as far as pos- 
sible individuals to lead on, each in some branch of Christian 
service. Calling around them others as co-laborers they will 
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not only be doing effective work themselves, but developing a 
band of workers. This method not only enlarges the force 
brought into the field, but, in the best possible way, it saves the 
pastor’s strength by relieving him of unnecessary burdens and 
cares, putting upon him nothing that his parishioners can do 
equally well. 

Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle Church is not only the 
largest, numerically, in the world, but it is probably the most 
efficient ; and this because the best organized, It is said that 
the renowned and devoted pastor is accustomed to propound to 
each applicant for admission to membership: “In case you are 
received what individual work are you going to take up and 
carry on for the Lord?” Spurgeon’s ambition might be grat- 
ified to its full, by the fact that every Sabbath when he stands 
in his pulpit he addresses more hearers than any man in the 
world, and that there never has been in the history of the human 
race any one who ever addressed with the audible voice so many 
human beings. But such ambition is not the ruling motive of 
the great preacher. It is to call out and harness, for the great 
work of Christ’s Church, every one whom he has been enabled 
to enlist under Christ’s banner ; and it is said that he now has 
enrolled some 6,000 communicants who represent that number 
of willing workers under his leadership. 

True, we cannot all or any of us be Spurgeons; but no matter 
where our sphere or how limited, we can follow up his idea, by 
earnestly endeavoring to render every communicant an efficient 
sharer in the Church’s responsibilities and activities; we can fol- 
low his example by letting it be understood that coming into 
the Church implies, as far as possible, active, conscientious, 
faithful participation in every good work. 

4. And this leads to the remark that the proper and most 
effective time for inducting new members into active duty, is as 
speedily as possible after their reception into the Church. No 
time should be allowed for acquiring the notion that active duty 
is not indispensable to consistent membership. Spurgeon’s 
course, as you observe, is to lay hold upon the young convert 
at the very outset. Many judicious persons are under the im- 
pression that we must wait until young converts have gained 
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some experience before expecting them to take any active part. 
I do not think so. I think the best time to begin to exercise 
and develop a young Christian's capabilities for usefuiness is at 
the very outset of the new life. Take advantage of his fervent 
impulses, his tractable frame of mind; make the most of his 
simple-hearted, confiding spirit, when he accepts the instructions 
and suggestions of the more experienced without hesitation and 
without deduction, and put him at once into the traces. It will 
come easy to him now, and will develop with his spiritual growth 
into second nature. Delay—wait until he has acquired a type 
of Christian profession which does not embrace Christian work ; 
and the important end will not then be gained without effort, if 
at all. Undoubtedly multitudes who are now dormant members, 
might have been zealous workers to-day, had they been enlisted 
at the outset. The maxim: “Train up a child in the way in 
which he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it,” applies in spiritual things. The child, indeed, may have the 
weaknesses and imperfections of inexperience, but he will be all 
the better for being inducted into the use of his faculties, limited 
though they may be. 

And not in prayer only, but in remarks—the habit of ex- 
pressing pious thought or feeling, let young converts be inducted 
at the outset. Meetings of their own class can be arranged, 
where each may be called upon for prayer, for a sentiment, a 
testimony, or a verse of Scripture—anything to do away with 
dumbness, and to inculcate the idea of participation and vitality. 
Arrangements of this sort become a school, from which most 
valuable material is furnished for Church efficiency and service 
in every good enterprise. 

An important field of lay development is in the prayer-meet- 
ing. The official members of the Church would naturally be 
the persons to conduct it—. ¢. taking it for granted that the 
pastor is not to undertake work which the laity can do. And 
if there are private members who have a gift for conducting re- 
ligious services, there need be no objection to their being subsi- 
dized. A plan pursued in some churches may be made very 
edifying, and effectually breaks up the monotonous routine 
which is so fatal to life in prayer-meetings—that is, to have a 
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printed schedule of texts or topics for the prayer-mecting for 
months in advance, subject, of course, to changes to suit circum- 
stances. This gives an opportunity for some preparation, and 
the leader can call for remarks or illustrative texts or incidents. 
By this means, what is so often dull routine may assume vitality 
and interest. 

And it would be a great wrong were we to omit, asa field for 
developing lay activity, the systematic use of a portion of the 
income for Christian benevolence. No more intelligent pro- 
gress has been made in late years in any department of Chris- 
tian duty than in this. Happily, the idea that religion and 
money are distinct and separate things, is in a fair way to be 
thrown to the moles and bats, where it should have been long 
ago; and with it the practice of passing around, for spare quar- 
ters and coppers, the collection box, or the more primitive imple- 
ment, the hat, into whose depths and darkness penuriousness 
and meanness have been wont to precipitate their miserly gifts. 
The systematic-benevolence plan is the true plan; first, because 
it is God’s plan, and second, because it so admirably answers all 
the desirable conditions. It recognizes the fact that setting 
apart a portion of our substance is a religious obligation; that 
presenting it to the Lord is an act of homage or worship as 
really as prayer or praise ; that this service is to be rendered by 
each individual, and by every one according as the Lord is 
prospering him. This covers the entire ground, and when once 
fairly in operation in a church, it develops beneficence as a 
Christian principle and a practical expression of piety, as noth- 
ing else ever does, and to an extent which renders it a mighty 
power for good. It is really the carrying into operation the 
divinely revealed exchequer of Christ’s earthly kingdom; and 
as might be inferred from its origin, it does its work with large 
success. 

II. Let us now turn to the motives and incentives to endeavor 
thoroughly to develop the lay element. 

1. It would place the Church more thoroughly on the Scrip- 
tural ground. 

If what has been said be true, then the Church is not by any 
means working up to her charter. Not only is she doing but 
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to a limited extent the work for which she was designed, and 
which it is her high prerogative to do, but what she does is 
done in a crippled and imperfect manner. We have changed 
the organic type of the Church from that which Christ de- 
signed. It reminds me of what has recently become a recog- 
nized agency among capitalists and speculators, viz: that of the 
“Syndicate.” A few men of large means find some charter em- 
bracing extensive rights and an organization existing under it, 
which, however, has never accomplished much, and has but little 
vitality. The capitalists step in and purchase the charter, with 
all its rights and chattels, and organize themselves as a syndi- 
cate, and henceforth the corporation is run by the syndicate. 
Now, is not this an illustration, in point, of the manner in which 
Christ’s visible Church is carried on—all its activities and im- 
portant enterprises being carried forward by a comparative small 
fraction of her members—in other words, by a syndicate? But 
she is running even the syndicate idea under serious deductions ; 
for the syndicate sometimes carries out with great efficiency and 
success what the entire corporation failed todo. Yes, the Church 
never directly or indirectly puts forth her full force. Far from 
it. She labors habitually under the disadvantage of not having 
even a moiety—no, nor the approximation to it—of her laborers 
at their posts. If with this serious drawback such blessed re- 
sults are achieved, what might not be seen were the entire force 
utilized. And this is the scripture ground. In instituting His 
Church, our Lord “gave to every man his work.” And, as by 
His grace He calls new subjects into His kingdom, He continues 
to do the same, saying to them as they emerge from darkness 
into light, and from death into life, “Go work in my vineyard.” 
Not only this—He exalts those who enter His service to an 
honor which should surely stimulate the soul to its utmost en- 
deavor, by the amazing announcement that we “are co-workers 
with God.” 

So that the object for which this lecture was founded, is emi- 
nently in the line of Christ’s great designs. Jn some European 


nations, the whole male population are liable to some years of 
service in the army, and in the emergency of war the entire 
force may be called into the field. Christ’s kingdom is always 
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carrying On a war, and against formidable foes; and He calls 
upon His entire force to be always in the field. And never can 
the Church put forth her full strength and accomplish her high 
mission until this is done—until we cease from devolving the 


responsibilities on a fraction, a syndicate—and bring into the 





field the entire force. 

One of the most valuable and extended reforms ever effected 
in the history of Christianity was that in England, originated 
by the Wesleys, and whose mighty outgrowth covers this great 
continent, as also other wide-spread fields. Up to the time of Wes- 
lev—as shown by Isaac Taylor in his thoughtful and able work 
the Church of England had fallen into the wake of the Church of 
Rome, by making the Church as a great religious corporation 





everything, and the individual nothing. The result was universal 
apathy. In this deplorable state of things, John Wesley came 
forth as a herald to arouse a slumbering people. With untiring 
industry and consuming zeal he and his co-laborers proclaimed 
the gospel far and wide, calling upon the dead to awake, setting 
forth without stint the terrors of the law, holding up the retri- 
butions of a future world, and insisting on repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. As the result came the 
great movement whose enormous outcome is one of the wonders 
of all religious history. The progress of the awakening far ex- 
ceeded the possible supply of ministers, and thus led to utilizing 
the laity, bringing them forth as a mighty adjunct, and organ- 
izing them as a permanent feature of Methodism. Out of this 
grew the Local Preachers and Class Leaders, the Infantry, non- 
commissioned officers, and the Circuit-Riders, the Cavalry of 
that most aggressive Church militant. In other words, John 
Wesley did what his Lord-and Master had all along set before 
his Church—He “gave to every man his work”—and by a most 
complete and thorough system of organization—yes, “to ever) 
man his work’’—not simply to a ready, faithful few, but to every 
man; and the consummation was a stupendous enginery, read- 
ily and effectively worked, and capable of expansion on any 
possible scale. 

Other systems may do the work in more settled conditions of 
society more thoroughly and satisfactorily—we think they do— 
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but never has a system been devised so well fitted for aggres- 
sion. Let all churches learn from this most successful example ; 
and, as did Methodism in her palmiest days, utilize their laity, 
and thus shall she be able to put the Church into the posture 
for carrying out her Lord’s ordainment. She shall give to every 
man his work. : 

2. The proper development of the lay element would place 
the Church in the posture to meet the promise and opportu- 
nities of this extraordinary epoch. That mind must be dull in- 
deed, which has not been impressed with the wonderful changes 
which have characterized the present age, and the amazing pos- 
sibilities opening up, apparently, for the near future. Never 
has the inventive faculty of man produced such prodigies, anni- 
hilating as they do space and time; never have the arms of 
trade and commerce been so wide-spread and so far reaching, 
never has the foot of the explorer been so adventurous and so 
daring, never have old barriers been so weakened or broken 
down; never before have the lands, sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death, had uplifted to their gaze the spectacle of na- 
tions on the pinnacle of prosperity and greatness, acknowl- 
edging Christianity as their religion, and attributing to its influ- 
ence the main spring of their majestic onward and upward 
march. 

Surely the hand of Divine Providence is in all this. Surely 
the Lord is opening the wide world as the field for labor and for 
conquest. Surely He is saying to His Church, by His provi- 
dences, as never before: “Go up and possess the land.” 

3. The development of the lay element would largely con- 
tribute to the consummation for which Christ holds the cove- 
nant agreement—the conversion of the world. Has not the 
Church the pewer and resources to possess this world for Christ, 
did she only rightly use it? Judging from the past, judging 
from what has been accomplished within the present century, 
as to what might be, provided the Church were aroused and en- 
listed, who can question but that the consummation to which 
prophecy has pointed and for which piety has prayed so long, 
might be speedily realized. If such progress is being made 
when only a minimum of her sons and daughters are effectively 
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and heartily in the active service, what might not be looked for 
provided all were up and doing. If it is the Church’s privilege 
to exercise a faith which can “remove mountains,” if the fabric 
we are called to rear is one against which “the gates of hell can 
not prevail,” if the consummation so glorious is already em- 
braced in a covenant signed and sealed beyond recall, what has 
not the Church to anticipate, provided she will only give herself 
heartily to the work. What might she not achieve if her entire 
force were thoroughly in the active service. If with only a 
minimum of her constituents engaged so much has been accom- 
plished, what might not be expected provided all were up and 
doing. 

Compared with the primitive Church how great the contrast! 
Few in numbers, unlettered and humble, with no social influ- 
ence nor polite culture, no learning or wealth—nothing of the 
usually accepted elements of power; yet how mighty and glo- 
rious their achievements. Was ever such a power among men? 
What did not that little band accomplish? How foolish things 
confounded the wise, and the weak things confounded the things 
which were mighty, and things that were not brought to nought 
things that were; that God might be glorified and Christ's 
Church magnified. But if this weak, relatively insignificant 
force of the apostolic period achieved results so marked and so 
amazing, so blessed and so sublime, what would not be within 
the compass of the Church of the present day, were her mem- 
bership imbued throughout with the spirit of the apostolic age ? 
What does she lack as to the resources demanded for the great 
work to which Christ calls her? Surely nothing. So far from 
numbering in her ranks solely the outcast, the poor, the uncul- 
tured, her membership includes also largely the most enlight- 
ened, cultivated and influential. Her families occupy every 
rank in society from the humblest to the most elevated. They 
are in the forefront as to official station, business enterprise, 
social connections, wealth, intelligence and influence. As to the 
elements for achieving the highest and most beneficent results, 
where does the world’s whole history as to organized force pre- 
sent a parallel? Nowhere. Nowhere. Never since man has. 

VoL. XI. No. 4. 60 
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trod this earth has there been upon it such a body as the Church 
of Christ of this day, notwithstanding all her drawbacks and 
infirmities. But were this same body thoroughly aroused to 
duty, and actively and heartily enlisted in every Christian effort 
and enterprise—in short, baptized with the spirit of the apos- 
tolic Church, what would not be within her grasp? What cou/d 
be impossible to a great marshalled army marching under the 
command of a leader, who says, and says truly: “All power is 
given unto me in heaven and on earth?” How surely and how 
gloriously it would be illustrated that “with God all things are 
possible.” 

It is sometimes said, referring to the large unproductive ele- 
ment in our churches: “We have too much dead wood among 
us.” But, brethren, it is not dead wood. If but one iota of 
saving grace has ever entered their souls, it is not dead wood. 
It is only dormant power. It is Samson sleeping; and needing 
only to be aroused that he may assert his strength, and pull 
down the pillars of Dagon’s Temple. 

The benefactor who founded this Lecture, and who selected 
as one of the themes that of to-day, had a spiritual discernment 
in regard to what was one of the chiefest needs in order to win- 
ning the world for Christ. It was to awake our sleeping Sam- 
son—to arouse the millions of the laity to their individual obli- 
gations, privileges and capabilities. This once thoroughly done 
—with the ministry on the high places and filled with their Mas- 
ter’s spirit, leading on, the consummation foretold by prophets 
and apostles would not be long delayed. Samson aroused, 
would pull down all the Dagon temples; and on their ruins 
would be established the great “living temple” of Christ. Then 
should be realized the ideal so cherished through the ages, of a 
Universal Kingdom ; Christ should “reign from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth.” He should “see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied,” and this sin-stricken world, 
so long travailing in pain, should stand forth redeemed. 
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ARTICLE IL. 

TALMUDIC NOTES ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
By ProF, FRANZ Decirzscu, D. D., of Leipzig. Translated with addi- 
tions by Rev. B, Pick, Ph, D., Allegheny, Pa. 

In the year 1870, Prof. Delitzsch published a Hebrew trans- 
lation of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, together with eluci- 
dations of the Pauline text and the Hebrew translation. As 
Delitzsch followed the Codex Sinaiticus, it is unnecessary to re- 
mark, that his notes form a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Epistle to the Romans. Of all the living Christian 
divines of gentile origin, Prof. Delitzsch, by untiring studies, has 
made himself familiar with the whole range of Jewish literature, 
and the results of his investigations are not only found in his 
commentaries, but especially in his notes appended to his He- 
brew translation of the Epistle to the Romans and in his Horace 
Hebraicae et Talmudicae published in the Zeitschrift fiir die ge- 
sammte Lutherische Theslogie und Kirche, (Leipzig, 1876, 1877), 
edited by himself and Dr. Guericke, and intended to supplement 
the researches of Lightfoot and Schoettgen. 

From both, his notes and his Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae 
on the Romans, especially as the latter are also to supplement 
his notes to the Epistle to the Romans, the following chips are 
reproduced in an English dress, together with such additions as 
may be useful to the English student. 


CHAPTER I. 

1. HIabAos. This is the foreign (Roman) name of the Apos- 
tle, besides his Hebrew one Sopev- That a person should have 
two names, one used in Judea, and the other in Galilee, (the in- 
habitants of the latter being a mixture of Jews and Gentiles), is 
already presupposed in the /a/mudic treatise Gittin, fol. 34, col. 2.* 
Such non-Jewish names, which were added to the Jewish since the 








* 


[The passage to which reference is made, runs thus: “When a man 
had two wives, one in Judza and one in Galilee, and had two names, one 
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Chaldaan and Persian government, (comp. Zunz, die Namen der 

Fuden, p. 27 sq.), were to be sure chosen under the influence of 

the similarity of sound, as Ilojakim—Alkimos, Jos¢é—Jason, Hil- 

lel—Julos; and, in modern times, Mose—Maurice, Gerson— 

Gustavus, but the pseudonym itself remained unchanged. For 

this reason, the SINE of the translation, formed after Soyer is 
T T 


inadmissible. This form, it is true, is found here and there in 
Jewish writings, but only as a paraphrase of the Romanic Paolo. 
More correct is Elias Hutter’s obi, since the apostles un- 
doubtedly pronounced his name /aw/os (in accordance with 
the already predominating Neo-Greek pronunciation), and not 

‘aulos. But according to the Hebrew as well as Syriac, (cf. 
Merx, Gramm. Syr., p. 44 $q.), odie is changed into dip, 
hence not Pawlos but Paulos. With reference to this explana- 
tion of the name, the following communication was made to 
Prof. Delitzsch by Prof. J. Levy, author of the Chaldee and Neo- 
Hebrew Lexicon, which is published in the Zeitschrift, as fol- 
lows: “The Apostle seems to have been called among the Jews 
yop MINW [2 ¢. “Saul the Little,” Tr.], the by-name, “the 
Little,” caused his Roman name Paul, for the following reason. 
The names of the most prominent biblical persons were, out of 
reverence, not used at all at that time. Thus names like Aédra- 
ham, Isaac, Moses, David, are not found among the Tanaites,* 
and only one of the latest Tanaites is called Rabbi Facod (Aboth 
iv. 16,¢ and thus only in the Gemara, but not in the Mishna), 





in Judza and one in Galilee, and gives a divorce to his wife in Judza un- 
der the name which he bears in Juda, and to his wife in Galilee under 
the name which he bears in Galilee, the divorce is not legal, unless he di- 
vorces his wife in Judza under the name which he bears in Judza, with 
the name he bears in Galilee attached to it, and his wife in Galilee under 
the name which he bears in Galilee, with the name he bears in Judza at- 
tached to it.”"—Tr.] 

[* The Tanaites correspond to the voyuodidaoguador of the N, T. 
Comp my Art. “The Scribes before and in the time of Christ,” in this 
Quarterly, 1878, p. 252 sq.—Tr.] 

[+ Of this Jacob the following maxim is left: ‘“He that travels on the 
road and whilst meditating suffers himself to be distracted in saying, this 
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whilst the name Rabbi Jischak [2. e. Isaac] occurs among the 
Amoraim.* Where such biblical names occur at an earlier pe- 
riod, they are found with an addition, as Samuel “the Little,” (a 
disciple of Hillel, Tr. Sazhedrim, fol. 11, col. 1)+, and thus the 
names of Amoraim, as Rav A’ tina, Rav Seira &c. seem to have 
originated. * * Whether the name sop or Sy 5, has any 
connection with Paw (Tr. Cholin, fol. 96, col. 1.~ Comp. 
Arucng s. v. bp) is yet to be decided. 

Called to be an apostle. Not malach but shaliach, a name 
which the Midrash Aéoth de-Rabbi Nathan\\ ch. 34) reckons 
among the ten names of the prophet, z. e. of the messenger of 
God appointed in an extraordinary manner. 

2. Which He promised before by His Prophets. It is fre- 
quently stated in the Talmud (e. g. Tr. Sanhedrim, fol. 99, col. 
1) that the time of the Messiah is the prophetic goal of all the 
prophets, and the happiness which follows the time of the Mes- 
siah is described as so great, that no eye hath seen it, and it has 
not entered into the heart of any prophet.” 

4. According to the Spirit of holiness, t. e. the inner divine 
nature which broke through the form of the servant in the resur- 
rection. The author of the MS. Aethaé Emeth expresses him- 
self similarly in his first letter: “According to his Holy Spirit, 
which is ever-living and unchangeable, we call Him Messiah Son 
of David; and in relation to His corporeal origin He is called 
Messiah son of Joseph. The Messiah son of Joseph is put to 





tree is graceful, that tract of land is beautiful, is according to scripture 
worthy of death.—Tr. | 

[*The Amoraim succeeded the Tanaites, or Tanaim.—Tr. | 

[tOn Samuel the Little, the author of a prayer against Jewish-Christians, 
comp. my Art. in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop. s. v. Samuel the Little. 
Tr. | 

[{For the contents of this and the other Talmudical treatises, comp. my 
Art. Za/mud in McClintock & Strong s. v.—Tr.] 

{@Aruch is the title of a Talmud Lexicon, written by Nathan ben 
Fechiel, for whom see our Art. s, v. in McClintock. The Aruch is now be- 
ing edited and published by Dr. A. Kohut, Leipzig, 1878, sq.—Tr. 

{\\Comp. our Art. Nathan La-Babii in McClintock s. v.—Tr.] 

[{{A manuscript, in which a celebrated Jewish scholar in Poland declares 


his faith in Jesus as Messiah, | 
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death, but the Messiah son of David, z. ¢. the Messiah accord- 
ing to his spiritual side remains; after the Messiah the son of 
Joseph has been put to death, He rises on the third day from 
His grave, and the Messiah the Son of David, the ever-living, 
remains.” 

5. For the sake of His name. In the Tr. Nedarim, fol. 39, 
col. 2, the name of the Messiah is said to have been one of the 
seven things which were created before the foundation of the 
world.* 

9. Whom I serve in my spirit. We read in Séfrit on Deut. 
I1: 13, that as altar-service is termed adodah (Aarpeia), so 
prayer is termed adodah. 

17. The just shall live, &c. The word of Habakkuk is the 
sum total of the divine will, even according to Tr. J/arcoth, fol. 
23, col. 2—col. 1: “613 preceptst were revealed to Moses, and 
afterwards David reduced them to e/even (Ps. 15), Isaiah to ser 
(33:15), Micah to three (6: 8), then again Isaiah to two (56: 1) 
and Amos came and reduced them to ome (5: 4), or rather 
Habakkuk reduced them to the ove: The just shall live by his 
faith.” 

24. The same principle is laid down, Pirke Aboth 4: 2, every 
fulfilment of duty is rewarded by another, and every sin is pun- 
ished by another; Saddath, fol. 104, col. 1: “He who strives to 
purify himself obtains the power to do so, and to him who 
wishes to pollute himself the gate (of vice) is opened.” The 
Jerusalem remarks: “He who hedges himself around is hedged 
around, and he who exposes himself is exposed.” 

26, 27. The passage in Sz/ra$ on Lev. 18: 3, (fol. 172, col. 1, 
ed. Malbim) referred to by Biesenthal, contains a similar descrip- 





[*These seven things were: 1. The law; 2. Repentance; 3. The Gar- 
den of Eden; 4. Gehenna; 5. The throne of Glory; 6. The house of the 
sanctuary, and, 7. The name of the Messiah; because it is written in Ps. 
72: 17: His name shall endure forever, before the sun 3° Finnun was 
his name.” Tr. Pesachim, fol. 45, col. 1; Nedarim, fol. 39, col. 2.] 

[t+Sz/rz is a commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy, Tr.] The edi- 
tion tised by Delitsch is that of Friedmann, Vienna, 1864. 

[tComp. our art. Precepts Six Hundred and Thirteen, in McClintock & 
Strong’s Cyclop. s. v.—Tr, | 
[@Szfra is a commentary on Leviticus, Tr. | 
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tion of the abominable sensuality of the Canaanites: “The man 
marries the man, and the woman the woman; the man marries 
mother and daughter together, and one woman is married by 
two.” 

Men with men: According to the Ferusalem Tr. Berachoth 
9 : 14, this sin so prevailed among the Jews that it was suffi- 
cient to constitute the cause of the destruction of the Temple. 

In themselves: According to the principle of retribution, 
retributive punishment begins in the member that originates the 
transgression, S7/ri on Numbers § : 27. 


CHAPTER II. 


10. Glory, honor and peace. “Great is the peace, for it is 
given to him who practices righteousness; as Isaiah says (32:7) 
“the effect of righteousness is peace,” Sz/ri on Numbers 6: 26. 

11. Thus likewise Adoth 4:22: “Before Him there is no 
respect of persons, nor acceptance of a bribe.” 

13. Not the hearers, &c.: The reference is to the public 
reading and exposition of the law. Simeon ben Gamaliel (the 
son of Paul’s own master) said: “Not study, but practice, is 
the main thing, (Adoth 1 : 17).” 

22. Thou that abhorrest idols, &c.: Comp. Aboda zara, fol. 
53, col. 2, where the double case of an idol being stolen, either 
by a heathen or a Jew, is supposed: “If an Israelite stole it, 
the object would be to turn it into money by selling it to a 
heathen, who would again worship it.” The maxim of R. 
Samuel, Adoda zara, fol. 52, col. 1: “If it has been carved as an 
idol, you must not covet it; but if it has been profaned as an 
idol, you may take it,” was misleading. The Jew might think 
that in taking away a heathen idol he did a good work, because 
he deprived the heathen worshiper of the object of his false 
worship. But he was forbidden to do this by the injunction 
laid down in the Mishna 4 : 4 [viz., Adoda sara—Tr.], that an 
Israelite cannot profane the idol of a heathen. Roman litera- 
ture in the imperial age (e. g., Petronius) shows that temple- 
robbing was a common crime. 


26. Uncircumcised=non-lIsraelite, Nedarim, fol. 31, col. 2. 
28, 29. "Iovdaios, an honorary appellation used here in its 
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highest sense, as sometimes also in the Talmud, but seldom. 
Thus Tr. Megilla, fol. 13, col. 1, the question is asked, why is 
Mordechai called 954° BPN [2 ¢. a Jew, Tr.] while in fact he 
belonged to the tribe of Benjamin? The answer is that every 
non-heathen is called a Jew (with reference to Dan. 3: 12); cf. 
Midrash Esther* to 2:5: why is he called 94} [2. e. a Jew]? 


because he acknowledged before all the one God. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. What profit, &c. This question is answered, Vedarim, fol. 
31, col. 2, in a series of sayings, beginning g’dola milah (great 
is circumcision).t The Apostle contradicts what is said in Pirke 
Eliezert ch. 29, and elsewhere, that “Our Father Abraham 
brought no fruit of good works before he was circumcised.” 
Now that the light of Christianity has risen upon Judaism, such 
an assertion as we find in the same chapter of this treatise :— 
“Everyone who eats with a heathen eats as with a dog; as the 
dog is uncircumcised, so is the heathen man’’—has become im- 
possible. 

4. Ps. 51:6. This same passage from the Psalms is quoted 
in Szfrt on Deut. 3 


2:4, as a testimony on the part of man to 
the justice of the Divine government. This acknowledgment, 





[*Midrash Esther is a kind of exposition on the book of Esther, trans- 
lated into German’by Dr. A. Wiinsche, in his collection Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica, Leipzig, 1881. Tr.] 

[tThe passage in question runs thus: “Great is circumcision, on account 
of which thirteen covenants were made; great is circumcision, because it 
puts aside the Sabbath [z. e. because it can be performed even on a Sab- 
bath day, without being regarded as a labor]; great is circumcision, be- 
cause the pious Moses did not even have one hour to perform it [this refers 
to what happened Exod, 4 : 24 sq.]; great is circumcision, because it puts 
aside the laws concerning leprosy; great is circumcision; for, although 
Abraham obeyed all the divine commands, yet he was not called perfect 
until he was circumcised, for it is said: “walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect” (Gen, 17: 1). Another interpretation is this: great is circumcision, 
for only on its account the Blessed One created the world, for it 1s said: 
“Thus saith the Lord; if my covenant be not with day and night, and if I 
have not appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth.” (Jer. 33 : 25).— 
yA 
[tAn exposition of the principal events recorded in the Pentateuch, Tr.] 
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which occupies an important place in the Jewish eschatology is 
called 7ziduk haddin.* 

5. Asaman. Alike, and yet different, is A7z/shon b’'ne adom 
[z. e. according to the tongue of the sons of Adam. Tr.], in 
the frequent phrase, ¢. ¢., Si/ri, fol. 184, col. 2, dibre torah kilshon 
b’ne adam [i. e. the word of the law is according to the tongue 








[*The 7zéduk haddin constitutes the service for the dead, and runs thus: 
“Blessed art thou O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, who art a 
righteous Judge. He is the Rock, whose work is perfect, for all his ways 
are just. The God of truth, in whom there is no iniquity ; just and upright 
is He. He is the Rock, perfect in every work; who can say unto Him, 
what workest Thou? He ruleth below and above, He slayeth and re- 
viveth, and bringeth to the grave, and bringeth up again. He is the Rock, 
perfect in every deed ; who can say unto Him, what doest Thou? O Thou, 
who sayest and fulfillest, show us unmerited kindness, and for the sake of 
Him, who was bound like a lamb, listen and do as we ask, O Thou, who 
art righteous in all Thy ways! O perfect Rock! O Thou, long suffering 
and full of mercy ! have compassion and spare, we beseech Thee both 
the fathers and the children, for thine O Lord, is pardon and mercy. 
Thou art righteous jo slay and to revive, Thou, in whose hand is the cus- 
tody of all spirits, O do not permit our memory to be blotted out, and may 
Thy eyes be open over usin mercy, for thine, O Lord, is pardon and mercy. 
If a man attain but one year, or if a thousand years he should live, what 
will it avail him? it would still be as though he had not been, blessed be 
the righteous Judge, who slayeth and reviveth, Blessed be He, for His 
judgment is true, and everywhere doth His eye survey, and He repayeth 
to man his recompense and his reward, and all will ever give thanks to His 
name. We know, O Lord, that Thy judgment is righteous; Thou art 
righteous, when Thou speakest; justified, when Thou judgest, and no one 
can find fault with Thy mode of judging; for Thou art righteous, and Thy 
judgment is just. Yea, he is a Judge of truth; judging in righteousness 
and truth; blessed then be the Judge of truth; all whose judgments are 
righteousness and truth. The soul of every living thing is in Thy hand; 
with righteousness Thy right and left hands are filled; have mercy on the 
remnant of the flock of Thy pasture, and say to the angel: ‘Stay thy 
hand.’ O Thou art great in council and mighty in deeds, whose eyes are 
open over all the ways of the sons of man, to give to each man according 
to his ways and the fruits of his deeds, To show that the Lord is upright, 
He is my Rock and there is no unrighteousness in Him, The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken; blessed be the name of the Lord. And He 
being merciful forgiveth iniquity, and destroyeth not; yea, He frequently 
turneth His anger away, and awakeneth not all His wrath.”—Tr.] 


Vor. XI. No. 4. 61 
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of the sons of Adam—Tr.]; for when Paul says xav’ a@v@pw@mov 
Aéya@, he means “after the common mode of human judgment” 
(cf. Von Hoffmann, Hetlige Schrift neuen Testaments, 3 : 83); 
whereas the Hebrew form refers to the ordinary human, anthro- 
pomorphic mode of expression. 

21. Righteousness of God. The name given to Messiah me- 
shiach tzidkenu [Messiah our righteousness} bears the impress 
of the truth, that this righteousness is the chief fruit of His 
work; Pestkta rabbathi* fol. 78, col. 1, (comp. Talkut Shimeont} 
on Isai. 60), also shows that His righteousness is acquired by 
His vicarious suffering and death, for Israel’s ancestors say to 
Him: “O Ephraim, Messiah, our righteousness, although we 
are Thy fathers, Thou art better than we are, because Thou 
hast borne our sins and the sins of our children.”} The Mes- 
siah who is called Ephraim, is the Messiah in the Galilean form 
of a servant, in contradistinction to the Messiah in the heavenly 
glory, who is called David. 

25. Asa propitiation through faith in Hts blood. The old 
synagogal literature constantly connects the idea of propitiation 





[*tcf. the art. Widrash in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop.—Tr.] 

[+The whole passage runs thus: “Our Rabbis have taught, that the pa- 
triarchs will once rise in the month of Nisan and say to the Messiah: O 
Ephraim, Messiah, our righteousness, although we are Thy father, Thou 
art better than we are, because thou hast borne our sins and the sins of our 
children, and hard and evil judgments have passed over me, which have 
passed neither over those of former days, nor over those of later days. 
Thou hast become a scorn and a laughing-stock to the gentiles, for the 
sake of Israel; thou wert sitting in darkness and obscurity, thine eyes have 
not seen the light, and thy skin has become fastened upon thee. Thy body 
is as dry as wood, thy eyes are dim from fasting and thy strength is dried 
up like a shred; and all this for the sins of our children. Is it your will 
that our children shall have part in the good, which the Holy blessed One 
has given to the children of Israel? Perhaps you are displeased with 
them, on account of the many sufferings they inflicted upon you, when 
they did bind you in the prison? But Messiah will answer: “Ye patri- 
archs, what I have done, I did for your sake and the sake of your chil- 
dren, that they might be partakers of the good, which the Holy Blessed 
One has given to Israel. Then the patriarchs will say: “O Ephraim, 
Messiah, our righteousness, let not thy mind be troubled, for thou hast 
satisfied the mind of thy Lord and ours.—Tr. ] 
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with the ark of the covenant. On the words Exod. 25: 17, the 
Ferusal. Shekalim J, Halacha 1, remarks: “Let the gold of the 
Capporeth [7. ¢. the ark of the covenant] come and atone for 
the gold of the calf. The Cabbalah, however, only allows for 
the ideas of covering over and binding up, not those of an 
atonement. 

CHAPTER IV. 


3. /t was counted to him for righteousness. Comp. Mechilta* 
on Exod. 14 : 31, where the entire exposition is a commenda- 
tion of faith: Our fathers were counted worthy to receive the 
Holy Spirit, and to sing songs to God, because they believed, 
and it was only through the merit of faith (dzskuth emuna) that 
our father Abraham inherited this world and the world to come. 

10. In Pirke R. Eliezer, ch. 31. Abraham answers the com- 
mand of God to offer up his son by the question “which son?” 
leben haorlah or leben hamilah [2. e. the son of uncircumcision 
or of circumcision? Tr.]. 

11, 12. Abraham, the father of all them that believe. Thus 
he is called in the old synagogal literature, “the father of the 
believers.” In a Selicha [z. e. a penitential prayer, sometimes 
in rhyme, Tr.] for the day of atonement, the congregation 
prays: “Early in the morning remember the mercy, the grace 
bestowed on Abraham, the father of my ancestors, whom thou 
didst choose, and who believed in Thee, the first of my believ- 
ers.” But that he is not only the father of the believers in 
Israel, but also of those from among the gentiles, can be seen 
from the Ferusalem Gemara, Bikkurim 1, 4, where we are told 
that the proselyte from heathenism, when he brought the first 
fruits was permitted to use the prayer prescribed, Deut. 26 : 3- 
10, and to call the patriarchs abothenu [1. e. our fathers] ; for out 
of Abram, the father of Aram, came Abraham, the father of the 
multitudes ; he is therefore not only Israel’s father, but also ad 
lekol hagoyim (1. e. father of all nations, Tr.], because, as the 
glossary remarks: “He has taught them to believe.” 





[*Mechilta, ze. a commentary on Exodus, ed. Nicodmann, Vienna, 
4870,—Tr.]} 
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Circumcision a seal. Thus Shemoth Rabba* ch. 19, and after 
it, viz., circumcision is called chothmo shel Abraham or chotham 
berith hakodesh [t. e. the seal of Abraham, or the seal of the 
holy covenant.—Tr. ] 

14. Of the law, of &x vopiov, corresponding to the Hebrew 
b’ne torah, or better b’ne hatorah. Comp. Pesikta de-Rab Caha- 
nat 44 b (ed. Buber) Aaya den torah “he was (as we say) a son 
of the law ;” Zanchumat 99b Kohanim b'ne torah, priests ac- 
quainted with the law. 

17. Who quickeneth, &c. Comp. The anti-Sadducaic argu- 
ment for the resurrection, Tr. Sanhedrin, fol. 91, col. 1: “That 
which was not, has come to life, how much more will that come 
to life that was?” The expression mi sheamar vehaya haolam, 
[z. e. he that spoke and the word was, Tr.], is commonly used 
in Rabbinical writings for the name of God.§ 

23, 24. Not for his sake alone, but for us also. Meyer quotes 
from the Bereshith Rabba\|, ch. 40: “You find that whatever is 








[* 2. e. a Commentary on Exodus, a German translation of which is to 
be included in Wiinsche’s Aibdiotheca Rabbinica, now in course of publi- 
cation.—Tr. | 

[t+ t Comp. the Art. Midrash in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop.—Tr. ] 

[4 The Jewish ritual contains a morning prayer, expressing this idea 
more fully. It commences, daruch sheamar vehaya haolam, and runs 
thus: “Blessed is He, who said: and the world existed; blessed is He; 
blessed is the Creator of the beginning; blessed is He, who sayeth and 
accomplisheth; blessed is He, who decreeth and establisheth; blessed 
is He, who hath compassion on the earth; blessed is He, who hath com- 
passion on all creatures; blessed is He, who compensateth good reward 
to those who fear Him; blessed is He, who liveth forever and existeth 
everlasting; blessed is He, who redeemeth and preserveth; blessed is His 
name. Blessed art Thou, O Lord! our God, King of the Universe, the 
Almighty merciful Father! who is praised with the mouth of His people, 
extolled and glorified with the tongue of His saints and servants, there- 
fore, with the psalms of David, Thy servant, we will praise Thee, O Lord! 
our God, and with songs and praises we will magnify, praise and extol 
Thee; yea, we will remember Thy name and proclaim Thee our King! 
our God! the only one who liveth eternally. The King, praised and glor- 
ified is His great name forever, Blessed art Thou, O Lord! a King mag- 
nified with praises.”"—Tr. } 

[ || Bereshith rabba, a commentary on Genesis, included by Wiinsch in 
his Bibliotheca Rabbinica and published in German,—Tr.] 
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recounted of Abraham is repeated in the history of his children, 
z. ¢. of Israel.” 
CHAPTER V. 

1. Peace with God through our Lord Fesus Christ. In Way- 
tkra rabba,* ch. 9 extr., we read: “Great is the peace, for when 
Messiah comes, He will begin no otherwise than with peace 2. e. 
Peace is His first word, for it is said, Isa. 52 : 7: How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of the evangelists of Him who 
proclaims peace.” 

12. By one man. “When Adam had eaten of that tree,” we 
are told in Pestkta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 118, col. 1, “all genera- 
tions appeared before him and said to him: Perhaps you think 
that God has treated you too severely.” He answered: “God 
forbid; I have brought death upon myself.” The fact that 
death is the consequence of sin (the sin of the race, although 
not of the individual,) is implied in the sentence, Tr. Saddath, 
fol. 55, col. 1: “No death without sin.” In the JZdrash Tan- 
chuma, fol. 90, col. 2, we read: “The Holy One, blessed be 
He, has promised in reference thereto that in this world the 
years are shortened by the inherited tendency to evil, that in 
the future there shall be an end to death, and every tear shall 
be dried.” 

14. azo Adau uéxpt Mavoews. The apostasy of Israel is 
a repetition of that of Adam, for like Adam Israel trespasses 
against the revealed will of God. In Dedarim rabbat Moses is 
told that his death is on account of the transgression of the first 
Adam who brought death into the world. Beautiful indeed is 
the ancient Notarikon,t according to which the name Adam 


DAN is equal to Adam, David, Messiah, [viz. & standing for 
Adam, % for David, B for Messiah, Tr.], thus containing the 
beginning, middle and end of the history of salvation. 

15-19. A similar mode of reasoning @ minori ad majus is 
pursued by Rabbi José the Galilean in the following sentence : 





[ * Narikra rabba, a commentary on Leviticus, to be published also by 
Wiinsche.—Tr. } 

[tDebarim rabba, a commentary on Deuteronomy, is to be published 
in Germany by Wiinsche in his Bibdiotheca Rabbinica.—Tr.] 

[tComp. our Art. Nofarikon in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop.—Tr. } 
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“Draw an inference from the first Adam (Adam hakadmonz) to 
the merit of the King Messiah and the reward of the righteous: 
Adam trespassed against the one divine command, and see how 
his sin has been punished through his death and that of coming 
generations. What power is mightier, that of the good or that 
of the evil? Undoubtedly the power of goodness predomi- 
nates. The King Messiah, who took suffering and sorrow upon 
Himself for the offenders, as it is said: ‘He is pierced for our 
crimes’—how much more will His suffering be of meritorious 
results to whole generations, as it is written: ‘The Lord made 
the guilt of us all to strike upon Him.’” 


CHAPTER VI. 


4. Walk in newness of life. In Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 
181, col. 1, and elsewhere, we read with reference to Ps. 102: 
19, that God transforms the future generation into a new crea- 
ture. 

7. He that ts dead is freed from sin. Similar Tr. Sabbath 
fol. 30, col. 1; 152, col. 2; Nidda, fol. 61, (deriving the princi- 
ple from Ps. 88 : 6): “When man is dead, he has become free 
from the law and the commandments.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


17. Sin that dwelleth in me. In Bereshith Rabba, ch. 22, on 
Gen. 4 : 7, it is said, that “sin is first a guest and then the mas- 
ter.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 


2. The law of the spirit of life in Christ ¥esus The Thora is 
imperishable, but not in its Mosaic form. That it should receive 
a new form through the Messiah, we find even in old synago- 
gal witnesses. Thus in the Fa/kut Shimoni on Isaiah, §296, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, is represented as He sits in Paradise 
surrounded by the blessed and by the family of angels, and the 
sun, moon and stars, and propounds a new law, which He in- 
tends to give through the Messiah ; and a passage in the O7¢hi- 
Joth de-Rabbi Akiba* (referred to already in Saat auf Hoffnung, 





|*This is the title of a cabalistic work on the Hebrew alphabet, attribu- 
ted to Akiba.—Tr.] 
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vii. 120) says, that God on Sinai entrusted to His people two 
faiths, one referring to Israel and one to Messiah—one faith 
containing the social rule of life for Israel; and one the new 
rule of life for the Messianic time.* 

3. ln the form of sinful flesh. Only in the form, not flesh 
born of flesh. As Moses ha-Darshan says in Raymunde Mar- 
tini on Gen. 41:1: God not only punished the violators of 
maidens (Ez. 23 : 3) by their own maidens becoming a prey to 
others, (Sam. 9:11) but he also comforts them by a maiden, 
namely, by the miracle of a woman’s son (Jer. 31 : 22) begotten 
by God (Ps.2:7). In another passage of this Midrash on Gen. 
37 : 22, the following is related as spoken by God: “You com- 
plain before me, that you are fatherless orphans; even the Re- 
deemer, whom I will call forth from you, has no father, for, ac- 
cording to Zech. 6 : 12 He shall branch up from under Him, ac- 
cording to Isa. 53 : 2 He grows out of a dry land; according to 
Ps. 110: 3 He is born as dew from the womb of the morning.” 
Similar testimonies to the miraculous human origin of Messiah, 
occur, ¢. g. Berashith Rabba on Gen. 4: 25, where it is said 
that “she (Eve) beheld that other seed which was to come forth 
from another place, and who is that? It is the King Messiah.” 
The author of the commentary J/athnoth Kehunnah looks upon 
this as referring to the Moabitish origin of Messiah (Ruth 4: 17, 





[* This interesting passage, to which Delitsch refers, is thus given in his 
Saat auf Hoffnung 7: 120: “Whence do I know, that the Holy, blessed 
be He, has entrusted the faith to Israel? Because it is said: ‘He hath 
remembered His mercy and His truth toward the house of Israel: all the 
ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God.’ [Ps. 98:3] All 
Israel at that time opened his mouth and sang a song of praise and thanks 
before the Holy One, blessed be He, for it is said Isaiah, 25: 1 : ‘O Lord, 
Thou art my God; I will exalt Thee, I will praise Thy name, for Thou 
hast done wonderful things; Thy counsels of Old are faithfulness and 
truth. When ‘truth,’ why ‘faithfulness,’ and when ‘faithfulness,’ why 
‘truth ?? But this juxtaposition will teach, that the Holy, blessed be He, 
entrusted to Israel two faiths on Sinai, one referring to Israel, and one to 
Messiah, One referring to Israel, for it is said: ‘He hath remembered 
His mercy,’ &c. [Ps. 98 : 3]; one referring to Messiah, for it is said: ‘And 
righteousness shall be the girdle of His loins, and faithfulness the girdle 
of His reins,” Isa, 11 : 5.—Tr.] 
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sq.); but Esth. 4: 14 affords a better interpretation. In the 
original text of Bereshith rabba, the guarantor of this Hajadah 
is not called with his full name, but according to Aruk s. v. 
MNS; his name is Rabbi Samuel Kuzith. 

9. Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ. The same comparison 
occurs, Bereshith Rabba ch. 8: “and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, this is the Spirit of the King Mes- 
siah.” The unity of the two is argued from Gen. 1 : 2, com- 
pared with Isa. 11 : 2. 

11. Zhe resurrection of the dead a work of the Holy Spirit. 
So the ancient synagogue teaches. The reading dia@ rod cor- 
responds with Zanchuma, fol. 38, col. 3: “In this world my 
Spirit has given you wisdom, and in the world to come it is my 
Spirit which makes you alive.” The reading d:@ ro corresponds 
with Shir ha-shirim rabba,* fol. 3, col. 2: “The Holy Spirit 
enables to raise the dead” (where the words hadi leday, used of 
the cause in relation to its effect, corresponds with the Pauline 
natepyacec@ar in v. 3). The New Testament expression : 
“The Holy Spirit who dwelleth in you,” characteristically sur- 
passes that of the ancient synagogue: “The Holy Spirit who 
descends upon you.” What the apostle bases upon the resur- 
rection of Christ, results according to the Jewish view from the 
merit of Isaac: “By virtue of the merit of Isaac’”—says the 
Pesikta de Rab Kahana—“who offered himself on the altar, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will one day raise the dead.” The 
synagogue clings to the shadow of the future. 

13. Mortify the deeds of the body. Similarly Tr. Zamid, fol. 
32, col. 1: “what should man do that he might live ?” Answer: 
“Let him kill himself. What should he do to die? Let him 
keep himself alive.” And Tr. Sanhedrim, fol. 43, col. 2, on Ps. 
1: 23: “To every one who offers up his own evil desires and 
confesses his sins, the Scripture reckons it as if he praised the 
Holy One, blessed be He, in two worlds, the present and the 
future.” 

15. Abba, Father. In Berachoth, fol. 16, col. 2: we are told 





[*z. e. an exposition on the Song of Songs, and may now be read ina 
German translation in Wiinsche’s Bibdiotheca Rabbinica.—Tr.] 
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that men servants and maid servants are not permitted to call 
the master of the house “Abba.” 

18. The value of suffering. Among the many encomiums on 
the nature of suffering, the following may be compared. Siri, 
fol. 13, col. 2: “Precious before God are sufferings, for the glory 
of God descends upon those who suffer.” Which way leads to 
the future world? Answer: the sufferings. 

20, 21. The creature subjected to vanity in hope. Tr. Bere- 
shith rabba, ch. 12, we read: “Since the fall of man, all things 
which God created perfect, were destroyed, and will not again 
be made perfect until the son of Perez (Messiah) comes. Ac- 
cording to Bamidbarraba,* ch. 26: “mankind had power over 
everything, but since the fall everything is in rebellion against 
him.” All these ‘pearls scattered in the Midrash and Talmud 
appear in this Pauline epistle, as members of a living whole, the 
heart of which is the Christ of God. 

28. A Jewish reader, in reading this word of the apostle, 
would be reminded of Saddath, fol. 104, col. 1, according to 
which every one who gives himself to uncleanness is left to 
himself (in the sense of mapéiS@onev avTous, 1 : 28), whilst he 
who strives after purity (holiness) is enabled to reach it. The 
second part of this maxim, which has become proverbial, reads: 
haba letahar mesajin otho, is to be sure a divine Guvepyfiv eis 
10 ayaAov. But our text reads not eis 16 ayaAor, es aya- 
Aor, like the /etad in Berachoth, fol. 60, col. 2: “All that the 
All-merciful does, he does for good, z. ¢., for the best,” and the 


gam su letoba, (i. e., “this also is for the best,” Tr.], is the well- 


known maxim of Nachman.t 

29. Whom he did foreknow. One of the most remarkable 
Midrashic passages on the suffering Messiah is the /a/kut 
Shimeoni on Isa. § 359 (cf. Wiinsche’s Leiden des Messias, pp. 
77-80), begins with stating, that the Holy One, blessed be He, 





[* 2. e. a commentary on Numbers, to be included in Wiinsche’s Bid/io- 
theca Rabbinica,—Tr. | 

[+The persons to whom Prof, Delitzsch refers, is also called Nahum, and 
for a sketch of his life comp. our Art. in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclop. 
s. v. Nahum of Gimso,—Tr.]| 


Vou. XI. No. 4. 62 
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foresaw the race of the Messiah and his work before the crea- 


tion of the world.* 





[*As this is one of the most remarkable Midrashic passages, we will give 
it here, as most of the readers are probably not in possession of Wiinsche's 
work referred to. “The congregation of Israel said to the Holy One, 
blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, for the sake of the Thora, which 
thou hast given us, and which is called a fountain of life, will | ever enjoy 
thy Light? What is the meaning of the words (Ps, 36:9): “In thy light 
shall we see light?” They denote the light of the Messiah, as it is written 
(Gen, 1: 4): “And God saw the light, that it was good.” This teaches us, 
that the Holy One, blessed be He, foresaw the race of the Messiah and 
His work, before the creation of the world, and that He preserved this first 
light under the throne of His glory for Messiah and his age. Laban 
spoke before the Blessed One, blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, for 
whom is the light. which is preserved under the throne of glory? The 
Holy One replied: For him, who in times to come, will drive thee back, 
dishonor thee and shame thy face. Then Laban said: Lord of the Uni- 
verse, permit me to see him! The Holy One said, come and see him! 
When he had seen him, he was frightened and fell upon his face and said : 
Yes verily, this is the Messiah, who will throw me down into hell and all 
nations. For it is said: “He will swallow up death in victory ; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces,” (Isa. 25:8). Inthe 
same hour all nations gathered themselves together and said before the 
Holy One, blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, who is that, into whose 
hands we shall fall? What is his name and nature? The Holy One, 
blessed be He, answered: Ephraim, Messiah, my righteousness—is his 
name; he lifts up his glory and the glory of his age, and illuminated the 
eves of Israel and redeems his people. No nation and no tongue will 
stand against him or resist him, for it is written: “The enemy shall not ex- 
act upon him: nor the son of wickedness afflict him,” (Ps. 89 : 22). All 
his enemies and adversaries will be afraid of him and will go back before 
him, for it is said: “And I will beat down his foes before his face,” (v. 23). 
Even the rivers will run before him into the sea, as it is said: ‘I will set 
his hand also in the sea and his right hand in the rivers,” (v. 25). When 
they fled, the Holy One, blessed be He, commenced to make a treaty with 
Messiah. He said to him: The sins of those, who are yet kept with thee 
(for entrance into this world), will bring upon you an iron yoke, and will 
make thee like this calf, whose eyes are dim, and will take away thy 
breath through unrighteousness and for their sins thy tongue will cleave 
to thy jaws. Will you consent to this? Messiah asked the Holy One, 
blessed be He: Lord of the Universe, shall this suffering last many years? 
The Holy One, blessed be He, answered, By thy life and by the life of 
thine head, I have appointed for thee one week, (cf. Sam. 9:57). But 
when thy soul is exceedingly sorrowful, I will cast them out (2. ¢., those 
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To the image of His Son, Cf. Pesikta de Rab-lahana, fol. 149, 
col. 1: “The cloak with which Messiah will be clothed will 
beam brighter and brighter from one end of the world to the 
other, and Israel will shine in this light and say: Blessed is the 
eye that is worthy to see Him, for the opening of His mouth is 
blessing and peace, and His speech satisfaction of spirit. Dig- 
nity and majesty is in His outward appearance, certainty and 
safety in His discourse, His tongue is pure pardon and forgive- 
ness, His prayer is fragrance, His supplication holiness and 
purity; blessed are they of Israel for whom such is reserved, 
for it is said, (Ps. 31 : 20): How great is Thy goodness, which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee.” 

First-born among many brethren: in Shemoth rabba, ch. 19, 
we read that “The Holy, blessed be He, said to Moses, ‘As I 
made Jacob my first-born (for it is said: ‘Israel my son, my 
first-born,’ Exod. 4 : 22), so | make the King Messiah the first- 
born’ (for it is said, Ps. 89:27: ‘I will make Him my First- 
born.’”’) 

32. With Him all things. According to the Midrashic form 
hakol biklal which is used, e. g. by Solomon in his prayer for 
wisdom: the one gift includes everything. 

34. Maketh intercession for us. Bereshith Rabba on Genesis 
24:67 says of the Messiah: “When Israel sins, He asks for 
mercy for them.” 





who are kept with thee for entrance into this world), Messiah replied: 
Lord of the Universe, with joy and gladness of my heart I accept it upon 
the condition, that not one of Israel should perish, and that in my days 
salvation should be brought not only to the living, but also to those hid- 
den in the dust of the grave. And not to them only, who died in my days, 
salvation should be brought, but also to those, who died since the first 
days of the first Adam to the present day ; and to them not only, but also 
to them who are untimely born in my days; and not only to those who 
are born untimely, but to all whom thou art about to create, and who are 
not yet created, To this I will consent and upon this condition I will take 
it upon me. 

The Holy, blessed be He, said to Messiah: Let it be so. At once Mes- 
siah took all sufferings and plagues upon himself, in accordance with what 
is said, Isa. 53 : 7."—Tr.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

3. What Paul expresses here, is the most earnestly meant 
Ani Kaparatham, t. e. “1 am their atonement,” ¢. e. their guilt 
comes upon me. With the words, “I am thine atonement,” ac- 
cording to Tr. Sanhedrin 2:1, the people condoled the High 
Priest, thus signifying their readiness to take all suffering upon 
themselves in his place. 

4. Lhe Glory do&a. If the apostle were asked as to the 
sense of hakabod, he undoubtediy would have replied that it 
means hashekinah, sivce it is the self-manifestation of the Om- 
nipresent (Tr. athra, fol. 25, col. 1, especially his habitation 
between the cherubim in the temple (Ps. 26:8; 3 Macc. 2:15 sq.; 
comp. I Sam. 4: 21). Israel has forfeited this with other priv- 
ileges, thus Sofa, fol. 3, col. 2: “Before Israel sinned, the She- 
chinah dwelt with every one (Deut. 23: 15a); but after they 
sinned, the Shechinah was withdrawn from them (Deut. 23 : 15b). 

The covenants. With the Patriarchs, especially “the covenant 
of circumcision (Gen. ch. 15), and with Israel, on Sinai, in the 
Desert of Moab, on Gerizim; accordingly it is said Tr. Bera- 
choth, fol. 48, col. 2, (cf. Sofa fol. 37, col. 2,) the law is given in 
three covenants.” Another sentence, according to which cir- 
cumcision has been ordained by thirteen covenants, as in Bera- 
choth \. c.; and Nedarim, fol. 31, col. 2, refers to the expression 
berith which occurs thirteen times in Gen. ch. 17. 

The Promises. Cf. Szfri on Deut. 32: 30: If ye keep not 
the law, how can I fulfill your promise (the promise given to 
you)? 

5. God blessed forever, because He is the God-man in one 
person. He is the second David and Jehovah our Righteous- 
ness, Jer.23:6. The J/drash Mishle* on Prov. 19: 21 reckons 
Fehovah Tzidkenu along with David among the names of Mes- 
siah, and both Talmud and Midrash, in sundry passages, bear 
witness that Messiah is called “Jehovah.” And St. Paul only 
expresses what is said in Isa. 9: 5. 

7. lsaac the Son of Promise according to Gen. 21:12. From 
this passage the Yerusal. Nedarim 4 : 2 infers, that “Isaac is the 





[*z. e. an exposition on Proverbs,—Ir. | 
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son to whom two worlds were assigned as inheritance, the 
present and the future.” 

The Pharisaic doctrine, with which Paul was imbued, recog- 
nized a predetermination of human destiny, but not of the in- 
dividual man to godliness or ungodliness, and it is important 
for the right understanding of what Paul teaches here, to know 
that he meant not to oppose the maxim, “everything is in the 
hand of God, but not the fear of God.” Tr. Widda fol. 16, col. 
2, a. 0. 

19. Who hath resisted his will? There is a parallel in Sz/ri, 
fol. 48, col. 2 (with reference to Deut. 3 : 24): “The property 
of the Holy One, blessed be He, is not like that of flesh and 
blood, z. e. like that of mortal men, among whom the superior 
invalidates the decision of the inferior; but “Thou—who can 
withstand Thy doing? And thus it is said (Job. 23 : 13): He 
is one, and who can check Him ?” 

25. This reference of Hos. 2 : 25 to the incorporation of the 
heathen with the people of God, is in harmony with the expo- 
sition of the same passage by RK. Iochanan in Tr. Pesachim, fol. 
87, col. 2, where we read with Rashi’s glossary : “you, who have 
not been of my people, will be incorporated with them, and 
you shall be unto me a people.” 


CHAPTER X. 

4. Christ the end of the law. “The whole Thora (law)” says 
Koheleth Rabba, “which a man learns in the present life is idle 
compared with the Thorah of Messiah.” 

8. nal ev TH napdiy gov. The Sept. has the addition ai 
év tais yépoi gov, which is acknowledged by Philo (cf. Azaria 
de Rossi’s J/eor enajim ch. 5), but is rejected by St. Paul. 

13=Joel 3:5 cf. Ferus. Berachoth 14:6: “If a man is in 
trouble, let him call, not on Michael or on Gabriel, but on me, 
and I will at once hear him: every one who shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

15. How beautiful on the mountains: The synagogue also 
applies these words to the Messianic times, the proclamation of 
salvation, which is like the voice of the turtle announcing the 
spring; ¢. g. Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 51, col. 1. R. Jose 
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the Galilzan said: Great is peace, for Messiah Himself is called 
“Prince of Peace,” Isa.g : 5, and when He will be revealed to 
His people, He will begin with “Peace,” for: “How beautiful on 
the mountains,” &c. (Perek Shalom towards the end.) 
20=Isa.65: 1a. The Jidrash /alkut Shimoni on this pas- 
sage refers these words also to the heathen, by citing to the 
words “those who asked not after me” the harlot Rahab, and Ruth 
the Moabitess to “I am found of them that sought me not.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. J also am an Israelite, &c. So Rabbi (2. e. Judah I, the 
redactor of the Mishna): Axa min Binjamin, 2. e. 1am a Ben- 
jamite, in speaking of his male line, and of the tribe of Judah, 
according to the female line, Ferus. Aitajim, ix. 4, Bereshith 
rabba, ch. 33 (fol. 36, col. 3 of the Frankfurt edition), cf. Bad. 
Kithaboth fol. 55, col. 1. Hillel, R. Judah’s grandfather, was 
descended on his mother’s side from David, Fer. Zaantth, iv. 5. 
The family thus belonged to the tribe of Benjamin on the male 
side, and in Gamaliel, St. Paul’s teacher, the apostle had one 
belonging to the same tribe. 

4. But what saith the answer of God unto him? Comp. 
Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 110, col. 1: “In the giving of the 
Law, God spoke to each one according to his power of com- 
prehension.” 

5. A remnant (Aé*upa) according to the election of grace. 
According to Tr. Sanhedrin, fol. 111, col. 1, the time of the 
Messiah is the counterpart of Moses; as of the 600,000 who 
went out from Egypt only two were permitted to enter the 
promised land, so only a few out of many myriads will be saved 
at last. The comparison occurs in the course of some remarks 
on the “third part,” Zech. 13 : 8 sq. 

12. Jsrael’s restoration the enrichment of the world. Tr. 
Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, ch. 9, we read: “When the children of 
Israel abide full of trust under the shadow of their Creator, then 
they are blessed and sweet, and they are an enjoyment to the 
world,” (onyd MMI OMAN wv") This sentence is the climax 
of the glorious end of the history of Israel, which however is at 
present lost in the error of unbelief. 
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27. The reasoning a minori ad majus is similar in Sifri, fol. 
21, col. 2, where God says to Israel: “If I nourished and pre- 
served you, while you were ina desert land, how much more 
will I nourish and preserve you, when you have come to a 
good and wide land, a land flowing with milk and honey.”* 

26. Ina remarkable passage of Pestkta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 
49, col. 2, Messiah is called the final deliverer Goel ha-acharon, 
in distinction from Moses the Goel ha-rishon [1. e. the first de- 
liverer]. 

As touching the election nat’ éntoynv. The idea of bechira 
coincides here with the use of the word in beth hadechira, “the 
house of selection,” an old synagogal name for the temple. 

33. Both of the wisdom and knowledge of God. Comp. Elijahu 
Rabba : “In the octave of blessed eternity there is no more death 
forever and ever, and no sin or punishment of sin, but pure joy 
in the wisdom and knowledge of God.” 

35. A free use is here made of the words, Job 41: 3. Cf. 

esikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 75, col. 2, where these words are 
introduced with “and the Holy Spirit says,” and are thus ex- 
pounded: “He who praises me, to him I first gave a rational 
soul.” 

CHAPTER XII. 


10. /n honor preferring one another. The apostle undoubt- 
edly used the phrase tponyoupervor in the sense of the ethical 
hakdim; thus hakdim shalom, Berachoth, fol. 6, col. 2., and b. 
v., fol. 17, col. 1: hakdim beshalom is used of him, who in sa- 
luting prefers the other. . 

11. Serving the Lord. Besides this, we have also the reading 
eEayopacache tov naipov (lately defended by von Hoffmann), 
“employ the time,’ which in some measure agrees with the sen- 
tence, Herachoth, fol. 64, col. 1: “He who opposes time, it 
pushes him aside; he who yields to it, overpowers it.” 

13. Hospitality. Of the many encomiums in praise of hospi- 
tality we mention only Pirke Adboth, 1: 5: “Let thine house be 





*Seder Elijahu Rabdba, or with the collective title Zana de-be Elijahu 
is an ethical work treating on pious and moral life, and compiled at 
Babylon before the year tooo A. D. 
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wide open and the poor be thy guests,” and Saddath, fol. 127 


—_~ + 


col. 1: “Greater is hospitality than the reception of the face o 
the Shekinah.”’* 

14. Bless and curse not, cf. the Aramaic proverb, Sanhedrin, 
fol. 49, col. 1: “Rather be cursed than curse.” 

15. Somewhat similar, but far behind this injunction, is the 
exhortation Derech cres suta, sec. 5: “Men should not weep 
among those who laugh, and laugh among those who weep’’— 
and the reason is stated in seder Elijahu suta, sec. 16, that 
there is danger to be regarded as a fool. 

Aavery peta nAaiovr@yv. With reference to Exod. 17: 12, 
why Moses did not rest his hands upon a bolster or cushion, 
but upon a stone, 77. Z7aanith, fol. 11, col. 1, remarks thus: 
“No, he wished not for anything soft, but said, because Israel 
has to endure hardship, I will endure it with them, for whoso- 
ever suffers with the congregation, will deign to be comforted 
with it.’"—In the same place we read also: “When Israel 
is in distress and one separates himself from him, then two 
ministering angels come and seize him, and putting their hands 
on his head they say: ‘This one has separated himself from the 
concregation, he will have no part of the consolation of the 
congregation.’” 

17. Similarly Tr. Saddéath, fol. 88, col. 2: “Those who are 


injured and do not injure, who suffer themselves to be reviled, 


but do not return it, who act from love, and rejoice in ther trib- 
ulations,” of them the Scripture says (Judg. 5 : 31): “They who 
love thee are as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” ( 

18. In Perek Shalom we read: “He who loves peace, and 
pursues peace, and meets with peace and returns peace, shall 

[*In the latter passage it is also stated that this, viz. hospitality, is one 
of the six things which a man enjoys the fruit of in this world, and for 
which there remains a reward in the world tocome. There isa very in- 
teresting passage in Phi/o’s de Abrahamo, Mangey’s ed. il., p. 1629: “I 
am quite unable to say what could be wanting in felicity and blessedness 
to a house in which angels suffered themselves to be introduced among 
men, and to partake of hospitality ; holy and godlike natures they are, the 
ministers and lieutenants of the Most High God, by whom, as it were, 
sending an embassage, He announces whatsoever things He wishes to ac- 
quaint our race with, before they come to pass,”—Tr. ] 
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receive of God the life of this and of the future world, as his 
heritage.” 

19. €uol Exdinnors. Cf. Tr. Gittin, fol. 7,col.1: He that 
could complain against his neighbor for being robbed, and 
keeps quiet—he that sits in the bush will plead his case. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Power ordained of God. \n Tr. Berachoth, fol. 58, col. 1, 
we read: “Blessed be the merciful, who has ordained the gov- 
ernment below in imitation of the government above, and has 
given you the kingdom and love of justice,” and in this sense 
the praise of government is eulogized, Tr. Sadéath, fol. 11, col. 
1: “If all the seas were ink, and all the rushes in the ponds 
pens, and the sky parchment, and all mankind scribes, they 
would not sufficiently write the praise of government.” 

No power without God, cf. Bathra, fol. 91, col. 2, where with 
reference to 1 Chron. 29: II, it is said: “Even the overseer of 
the wells is appointed by God.” 

7. Tribute to whom tribute, &c. That the payment of the 
tribute appointed by the government should be paid we read, 
Tr. Nedarim, fol. 28, col. 1: “The law of the government is law;” 
and thus likewise Jona Girondi,* in Shaare ha-jtrah: “Pay the 
tribute.” 

8-10. A parallel is the known maxim of Hillel, Tr. Saddath, 
fol. 31, col.1: “Do not unto another what thou wouldst not 
have another do unto thee. This is the whole law, the rest is 
mere commentary.” t 





*Girondi flourished about 1250 A. D, 

[+From our Art. Sermon on the Mount and the Talmud, in McClintock 
& Strong’s Cyclop., we quote here the following: “Since this sentence of 
Hillel has become the hobby of modern Jewish Talmudists, as Deutsch 
and others, and of Christian writers, who, like Renan, follow their Jew- 
ish leaders unthinkingly, we must speak a few words concerning it, In 
his lectures on Fudaism and its History the late rabbi Geiger of Berlin 
boldly affirms that Jesus was a Pharisee and follower of Hillel, who never 
gaye utterance to a new idea, (‘‘Einen neuen Gedanken sprach er keines- 
wegs aus.”) “Hillel,” he says, “was a genuine reformer ;” but wherein 
this reformation consisted Dr. Geiger did not tell. It was not necessary, 


VoL. XI. No. 4. 63 
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12. The night ts passed, &c. The Messianic age is the day. 
Comp. Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 144, col. 1: “It is as with 





for Geiger’s attempt was to disparage Jesus; and the idea that Hillel was 
a genuine reformer, and Jesus merely an imitator, must have been as strik- 
ing as the smoke-utterance of the Pythian oracle. As to Renan and 
Deutsch, we will quote the remark of Dr. Liddon, in his Bampton Lectures 
for 1866, (N. Y., 1869, 4th ed., p. 107): ‘Renan suggests, not without some 
hesitation, that Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus.” ‘As an instance,” 
says Dr, Liddon (in a foot-note), “of our Lord's real independence of Hil- 
tel, a single example may suffice. A recent writer on the Talmud gives 
the following story: ‘One day a heathen went to Shammai, the head of 
the rival academy, and asked him, mockingly, to convert him to the law 
while he stood on one leg. The irate master turned him from the door. 
He then went to Hillel, who gave him that reply—since so widely propa- 
gated—“Do not unto,” &c., (Deutsch, Literary Remains, N. Y., 1874, p. 
317). The writer in the Quarterly Review, (October, 1867, p. 441, Art. 
“The Talmud,”) appears to assume the identity of Hillel’s saying with the 
precept of our blessed Lord (Matt. 7: 12; Luke 6: 31). Yet, in truth, } 
how wide is the interval between the merely zega/¢ive rule of the Jewish 
president and the positive precept— 06a av Bédnte (va moOIl@oiV 
vuiv of avApwmnot, obTw@ nad vuets OLeITE @VTOIS—OF the Di- 
vine Master.” 

But whatever may be said of the precept (Matt. 7 : 12) as to its being 
considered as a fresh discovery in moral science, most certainly Hillel 
cannot claim the merit of originality in respect to it. It existed long be- 
fore his time. In the apocryphal book Tobit we read words like those 
which he used (4:15): 0 ssz@e7S, urndevi moimens, (“Do that to no 
man which thou hatest”); and in Eccles. 31:15: voet ca TOU mAnGiov 
EM OEAVTOU HAL EX! RaVTL MpayuAaTL OLavoon, (he. “Judge of 
the disposition of thy neighbor by thyself). Ancient history bears ample 
testimony to the existence of this maxim among the ancient Greeks long 
before the time of Hillel. Thus Diogenes Laertius relates that Aristotle, 
being asked how we ought to carry ourselves to our friends, answered : 
“As we wish they would carry themselves to us.” Isocrates who lived 
four hundred years before the publication of the Gospel, said, a TAa6- 
Nyovres vp erépav opyiaeabe TaUvTa TOTS ANOS pay MOET TE— 
i. ¢., ‘We must not do to others that which would cause anger if it were 
done to ourselves.” In its negative form the golden rule of our Saviour, 
which Lock designates as the foundation of all social virtue, is also found 
among the sayings of Confucius: ‘What you do not wish done to your- 
selves, do not do to others;” or, asin the Conversations (bk. xv., ch. xxiii.), 
where it appears condensed like a telegram: AZ su fok iik uk sii i ing— 
z. é., “Self what not wish, not do to man,”—Tr. | 
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one who begins a journey at sunset. Then came one and kindled 
a light for him, but it went out. Another came and kindled a 
light, and that went out also. Then he said: “Henceforward I 
shall wait for the light of the morning.” Thus spake Israel 
before the Holy One, blessed be He: “Lord of the worlds, we 
lit one lamp for Thee in the davs of Moses—it has gone out. 
Ten lamps in the davs of Solomon—they are extinguished. 
Henceforward we wait for Thy Light; in Thy Light we see the 
Light.” 

14. Put ve on the Lord Fesus Christ. The Sifra on Levit. 
8:7 (fol. 92, col. 2, ed. Malbim), speaks of “Putting on the 
clothes of the Shechina, so that the Glory of God may cover 
the nakedness of man. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

8. Whether we live, &c. Cf. Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 128, 
col. 2: When Israel sinned, God said: “Go, get thee down, for 
the people have corrupted themselves.” Then Moses said unto 
the Holy One, blessed be He: “Lord of the Universe, are they 
my people when they sin, and Thine when they do right? No, 
whether they sin or do right, they are Thine.” 

15. Destroy not. Sanhedrin, iv. 5: “To every one who de- 
stroys one soul of Israel, the Scripture reckons it as if he had 
destroyed a world.” 

21. Eat no flesh, &c. Tr. Bathra, fol. 60, col. 2, we read: 
Since the destruction of the temple, it has become right for us 
to impose on ourselves abstinence from flesh and wine, but 
nothing must be made binding on the congregation, unless the 
majority of the congregation have prevailed to bring it about.” 
That some, however, imposed on themselves abstinence, we are 
told a little before the passage already quoted: “When the 
second temple was destroyed, the Pharisees were increased in 
Israel, who thought that they ought to abstain from eating 
flesh and drinking wine. Then R. Joshua asked them: Chil- 
dren, why do you not eat meat and drink wine? They re- 
plied, Should we eat meat and drink wine, now, when the altar 
is destroyed, or while meat and wine were offered to God. He 


answered, In this case we must also abstain from bread, since 
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the meat-offerings have ceased? They said, we can live of 
fruits; but R. Joshua replied, fruits also cannot be used, since 
the offerings of the first fruits has ceased. They: We can eat 
fruits to which the law of the firstlings is not applicable. 
Joshua: Then we cannot drink any water, because the libation 
has ceased. They did not reply. He then said, Now children, 
not to be sorry at all, after this has come to pass, is impossible, 
but to be sorry in an immoderate degree, is also impossible, 
since nothing must be made binding on the congregation, un- 
less the majority of the congregation have prevailed to bring it 
about. 
CHAPTER XV. 

25. Saints. The first Christians of Jerusalem were called 
plainly Saznts. The Talmud Berachoth, fol. 19, col. 1, when 
speaking of the true mode of prayer, speaks of a holy congre- 
gation at Jerusalem, but it is not certain as to the reason of this 
nomenclature and who was called so. In Midrash Koheleth, 
fol. 107, col, 2, we find a tradition concerning the holy congre- 
gation where the question is asked: Why was it called holy 
congregation? 

33. (16:23). God of peace. “Great is peace,’ we read in 
Sifri on Num. 6: 26, for the name of the Holy, blessed be He, 
is called Shalom, as it is said (Judg. 6: 24): he (Gideon) called 
it Fehovah Shalom. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

25. According to the revelation of the mystery, which was 
kept secret since the world began. Comp. ch. 1:5, and our 
note. And according to another Hagada in /argum Shir ha- 
Shirim,* 5: 10—“God has new kings in His mind, fresh in- 
struction for his people, which He will communicate to them 
on the great day. 





[*z. e. the Chaldee paraphrase on Song of Songs. 


rr. | 
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ARTICLE Il. 
THE CHURCH, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE, 
By Rev. H. C. Hairucox, Lena, Il. 


“I believe in the holy Christian Church.” This Church is 
both visible and invisible. 1 am a member of this Church 
visible and invisible. How did 1 become a member of it? It 
is not only Lutheran, it is eecumenically Christian, to answer, by 
Baptism. All Christian churches regard baptism the door of 
the Church. But some persist in the use of a qualifying term, 
and say: “Baptism is the door to the visté/e Church.” This 
implies that there is a Church distinct or separate from the 
visible Church, and involves the idea of two Churches, a Church 
invisible and a Church visible. This idea is frequently pre- 
sented from the pulpit and through the press. It is sometimes 
presented in such a way, too, as almost to divorce the one from 
the other. As a result of this some undervalue the Church 
visible, neglect her Word and Sacraments, and yet claim to be 
members of the Church of Christ. They say, We are members 
of the invisible Church, and being such we are safe and do not 
need your visible Church. All along the history of Protestant- 
ism we see a tendency to so emphasize the invisible Church 
and that which is subjective, as virtually to separate the invisi- 
ble from the visible and the subjective from the objective. 
Along the history of Romanism there appears such a merging 
of the invisible into the visible, of the subjective into the objec- 
tive, as to place all the emphasis on the visible and the objec- 
tive. This has given us the opus oferatum and the ex oper: 
operato of the Roman Church. Here then we have two ex- 


tremes, one characterizing Romanism and the other Protestant 


ism lhe extreme of Komanism says, Join t \ e Church 
and you are in the invisible, tor the are ’ ind ther n 
Gifference Lik Xtreme ; i testant n i\ al i» “ 


i member of tik ny Lit \ 
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12. The night is passed, &c. The Messianic age is the day. 
Comp. Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 144, col. 1: “It is as with 





for Geiger'’s attempt was to disparage Jesus; and the idea that Hillel was 
a genuine reformer, and Jesus merely an imitator, must have been as strik- 
ing as the smoke-utterance of the Pythian oracle. As to Renan and 
Deutsch, we will quote the remark of Dr. Liddon, in his Bampton Lectures 
for 1866, (N. Y., 1869, 4th ed., p. 107): “Renan suggests, not without some 
hesitation, that Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus.” ‘As an instance,” 
says Dr, Liddon (in a foot-note), “of our Lord's real independence of Hil- 
lel, a single example may suffice. A recent writer on the Talmud gives 
the following story: ‘One day a heathen went to Shammai, the head of 
the rival academy, and asked him, mockingly, to convert him to the law 
while he stood on one leg. The irate master turned him from the door. 
He then went to Hillel, who gave him that reply—since so widely propa- 
gated—“Do not unto,” &c., (Deutsch, Literary Remains, N. Y., 1874, p. 
317). The writer in the Quarterly Review, (October, 1867, p. 441, Art. 
“The Talmud,”) appears to assume the identity of Hillel’s saying with the 
precept of our blessed Lord (Matt. 7: 12; Luke 6: 31). Yet, in truth, 
how wide is the interval between the merely mega/ive rule of the Jewish 
president and the positive precept—odoa av OéAnte tva noiwoiv 
vuiv of avApwmot, oT@ nal buETs mOLiTE A@VTSIS—of the Di- 
vine Master.” 

But whatever may be said of the precept (Matt. 7 : 12) as to its being 
considered as a fresh discovery in moral science, most certainly Hillel 
cannot claim the merit of originality in respect to it. It existed long be- 
fore his time. In the apocryphal book Tobit we read words like those 
which he used (4: 15): 0 jwzoe7s, pundevt 1016 1/5, (“Do that to no 
man which thou hatest”); and in Eccles. 31:15: voeu ca row mA noiov 
em Geavrov nal enti naveTi mpayuati diavoon, (2. e. “Judge of 
the disposition of thy neighbor by thyself). Ancient history bears ample 
testimony to the existence of this maxim among the ancient Greeks long 
before the time of Hillel. Thus Diogenes Laertius relates that Aristotle, 
being asked how we ought to carry ourselves to our friends, answered : 
“As we wish they would carry themselves to us.” Isocrates who lived 
four hundred years before the publication of the Gospel, said, @ 7ac- 
yovres vp érépwv opyioeae tavta T07s aANois py MoItTE— 
i. e., “We must not do to others that which would cause anger if it were 
done to ourselves.” In its negative form the golden rule of our Saviour, 
which Lock designates as the foundation of all social virtue, is also found 
among the sayings of Confucius: ‘What you do not wish done to your- 
selves, do not do to others;” or, asin the Conversations (bk. xv., ch. xxiii.), 
where it appears condensed like a telegram: AZ su pok tik uk sii d ing— 
2. é., “Self what not wish, not do to man,”—Tr. } 
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one who begins a journey at sunset. Then came one and kindled 
a light for him, but it went out. Another came and kindled a 
light, and that went out also. Then he said: “Henceforward I 
shall wait for the light of the morning.” Thus spake Israel 
before the Holy One, blessed be He: “Lord of the worlds, we 
lit one lamp for Thee in the days of Moses—it has gone out. 
Ten lamps in the davs of Solomon—they are extinguished. 
Henceforward we wait for Thy Light, in Thy Light we see the 
Light.” 

14. Put ve on the Lord Fesus Christ. The Sifra on Levit. 
8:7 (fol. 92, col. 2, ed. Malbim), speaks of “Putting on the 
clothes of the Shechina, so that the Glory of God may cover 
the nakedness of man. 

CHAPTER XIV. 


8. Whether we live, &c. Cf. Pesikta de-Rab Cahana, fol. 128, 
col. 2: When Israel sinned, God said: “Go, get thee down, for 
the people have corrupted themselves.” Then Moses said unto 
the Holy One, blessed be He: “Lord of the Universe, are they 
my people when they sin, and Thine when they do right? No, 
whether they sin or do right, they are Thine.” 

15. Destroy not. Sanhedrin, iv. 5: “To every one who de- 
stroys one soul of Israel, the Scripture reckons it as if he had 
destroyed a world.” 

21. Eat no flesh, &c. Tr. Bathra, fol. 60, col. 2, we read: 
Since the destruction of the temple, it has become right for us 
to impose on ourselves abstinence from flesh and wine, but 
nothing must be made binding on the congregation, unless the 
majority of the congregation have prevailed to bring it about.” 
That some, however, imposed on themselves abstinence, we are 
told a little before the passage already quoted: “When the 
second temple was destroyed, the Pharisees were increased in 
Israel, who thought that they ought to abstain from eating 
flesh and drinking wine. Then R. Joshua asked them: Chil- 
dren, why do you not eat meat and drink wine? They re- 
plied, Should we eat meat and drink wine, now, when the altar 
is destroyed, or while meat and wine were offered to God. He 
answered, In this case we must also abstain from bread, since 
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the meat-offerings have ceased? They said, we can live of 
fruits; but R. Joshua replied, fruits also cannot be used, since 
the offerings of the first fruits has ceased. They: We can eat 
fruits to which the law of the firstlings is not applicable. 
Joshua: Then we cannot drink any water, because the libation 
has ceased. They did not reply. He then said, Now children, 
not to be sorry at all, after this has come to pass, is impossible, 
but to be sorry in an immoderate degree, is also impossible, 
since nothing must be made binding on the congregation, un- 
less the majority of the congregation have prevailed to bring it 
about. 
CHAPTER XV. 


25. Saints. The first Christians of Jerusalem were called ° 
plainly Saints. The Talmud Berachoth, fol. 19, col. 1, when 
speaking of the true mode of prayer, speaks of a holy congre- 
gation at Jerusalem, but it is not certain as to the reason of this 
nomenclature and who was called so. In Midrash Koheleth, 
fol. 107, col, 2, we find a tradition concerning the holy congre- 
gation where the question is asked: Why was it called holy 
congregation? 

33. (16:23). God of peace. “Great is peace,” we read in 
Sifri on Num. 6: 26, for the name of the Holy, blessed be He, 
is called Shalom, as it is said (Judg. 6: 24): he (Gideon) called 
it Fehovah Shalom. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

25. According to the revelation of the mystery, which was 
kept secret since the world began. Comp. ch. 1:5, and our 
note. And according to another Hagada in Zargum Shir ha- 
Shirim,* 5 :10—“God has new kings in His mind, fresh in- 
struction for his people, which He will communicate to them 
on the great day. 





[*z. e. the Chaldee paraphrase on Song of Songs.—Tr.] 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE CHURCH, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 
By Rev. H. C. Harracox, Lena, III. 


“I believe in the holy Christian Church.” This Church is 
both visible and invisible. I am a member of this Church 
visible and invisible. How did I become a member of it? It 
is not only Lutheran, it is cecumenically Christian, to answer, by 
Baptism. All Christian churches regard baptism the door of 
the Church. But some persist in the use of a qualifying term, 
and say: “Baptism is the door to the visié/e Church.” This 
implies that there is a Church distinct or separate from the 
visible Church, and involves the idea of two Churches, a Church 
invisible and a Church visible. This idea is frequently pre- 
sented from the pulpit and through the press. It is sometimes 
presented in such a way, too, as almost to divorce the one from 
the other. As a result of this some undervalue the Church 
visible, neglect her Word and Sacraments, and yet claim to be 
members of the Church of Christ. They say, We are members 
of the invisible Church, and being such we are safe and do not 
need your visible Church. All along the history of Protestant- 
ism we see a tendency to so emphasize the invisible Church 
and that which is subjective, as virtually to separate the invisi- 
ble from the visible and the subjective from the objective. 
Along the history of Romanism there appears such a merging 
of the invisible into the visible, of the subjective into the objec- 
tive, as to place all the emphasis on the visible and the objec- 
tive. This has given us the opus operatum and the ex opere 
operato of the Roman Church. Here then we have two ex- 
tremes, one characterizing Romanism and the other Protestant- 
ism. The extreme of Romanism says, Join the visible Church 
and you are in the invisible, for they are one and there is no 
difference. The extreme of Protestantism says, I can become 
a member of the invisible Church without the visible, for one 
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is separate from the other, and of the two the visible is not 
necessary. This tendency to divorce the two, thus putting 
asunder what God hath joined together, and the other ten- 
dency, which makes everything of the visible and quite loses 
sight of the invisible, have raised these two questions concern- 
ing the Church: 

1. What is the relation between the Church visible and the 
Church invisible ?. 

2. In the establishment and growth of the Church in the 
world, which has the priority, the visible or the invisible ? 
These two questions now claim our attention. 

I. What is the relation of the Church visible to the Church 
invisible? Three different terms suggest three different an- 
swers: independency, identity, cause. 

1. The first is parallel with the extreme of Protestantism. 
It makes the invisible Church independent of the visible. It 
completely sunders them. It is in contravention of the law of 
divine revelation which gives us the invisible through the visi- 
ble, the spirit through the letter, and shows us the invisible 
God under the form of a palpable humanity. It is contrary to 
our Lutheran faith which makes the visible Church and her 
word and sacraments necessary to salvation. It puts asunder 
what God hath joined together. 

2. If the relation be that of identity, which is the extreme 
view of Romanism, then the terms visible and invisible, in this 
connection, are distinctions without a difference. Here the in- 
visible is so confounded with the visible that the visible is the 
exact form and expression of the invisible. The two are iden- 
tical. Touch the visible and you touch the invisible. Measure, 
number the visible and you have the true size and quantity of 
the invisible. All of the visible then belong to the invisible. 
All are the Church that are of the Church. This does not har- 
monize with the Scriptures which tell us that “they are not all 
Israel, which are of Israel,” Rom.9:6. Many of Israel cru- 
cified the Christ. They were not all apostles who were of the 
apostleship. One of the visible apostolate betrayed the Lord 
of glory and was lost (Matt. 26 : 47, 48, John 15 : 18, 17 : 12). 
Some eat of the bread and drink of the cup of the Lord, and 
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eat and drink condemnation to themselves (1 Cor. 12 : 27-29). 
Hence the Lutheran Church teaches that “although the Chris- 
tian Church, is properly nothing else than the congregation of 
all believers and saints, yet, in this life there are many hypo- 
crites and false Christians,—open sinners remaining even among 
the pious,” (Aug. Conf. Art. vii1.).* All this means that the 
visible Church is not identical with the invisible. 

3. If we let the words cause and effect explain the relation 
between the Church visible and invisible, the question arises, 
which is cause, the Church invisible or the Church visible? Is 
the visible the cause and the invisible the effect? If so then 
we cannot put too much emphasis upon the former. Have the 
visible, and the invisible will follow as surely as effect follows 
the cause. The difficulty involved in such a solution of the re- 
lation seems to be this, that it runs into materialism. It makes 
what is invisible the product of the visible, which is analagous 
to the materialist’s formula: “Mind is the product of matter.” 
Whither this would lead may easily be seen. It is the baldness 
of scientific materialism in theology. Take the visible as the 
cause of the invisible in religion, in the Church, and we are 
brought inevitably to the materialistic basis of life, and to the 
ex opere operato theory of religion. 

In the beginning God, the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
created the heavens and the earth; and the invisible things of 
Him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made (Gen. 1:1; 1 Tim. 
2:17,and Rom. 1: 20). The invisible is the cause of the vis- 
ible in nature and in grace. The visible is everywhere the un- 
folding of invisible energies, the product of unseen causes, 
whether it be a world or a word, a Church or a sacrament. All 
visible things are effects. The Church visible is an effect—the 
effect of an invisible Christ. While visible upon the earth He 





*«Now although the wicked and ungodly hypocrites have fellowship 
with the true Church in external signs, in name and office; yet when we 
would strictly define what the Church is, we must speak of the Church 
called the body of Christ, and having communion not only in external 
signs, but also holding faith and the gifts of the Holy Spirit in its bosom,” 
—-Apology, Arts. VII., VIII. 
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said, I build my Church. But His own visibility, His human- 
ity, first natural and then glorified, was an effect. I believe in 
Jesus Christ who was conceived by the Holy Ghost (Art. 11. Ap. 
Creed, Matt. 1:20). The Holy Ghost was the efficient cause in- 
visible of the divine Word being made flesh and becoming man- 
ifest unto the world, full of grace and truth. By the same 
spirit that humanity was glorified, and now, through that glo- 
rified theanthropic person, the Church of Christ is being built 
among men. 

According to the Scriptures the Church is the body of Christ 
and the pillar and ground of the truth (Col. 1: 18, 24; 1 Tim. 
3: 15); and Christ is the head of the Church, and He is the 
embodied truth (John 14:6). Thus the Church, which is the 
body, is the support of Christ, who is the head. And this 
Church, the body of Christ, His modal and visible presence in 
the world, exists because the Head, the Truth, Christ himself, 
was in the beginning with God, and is now invisible in the 
heavens. The invisible Christ, who was the Alpha, became vis- 
ible in the Man of Nazareth, and made visible not only truth 
and grace, but even the Lamb that was slain from the founda. 
tion of the world (Rev. 13 : 8). The visible Church is the per- 
petuation of this manifestation unto the world. 

According to our Augustana, Art. vi., the Church “is the 
congregation of all believers, among whom the Gospel is 
preached in its purity, and the holy sacraments administered 
according to the Gospel.” In the expository development of this 
article we teach that the Church “consists not only in the com. 
munion of external signs, but chiefly in the internal communion 
of heavenly gifts in the heart; such as the Holy Spirit, faith, 
the fear and love of God. Nevertheless this Church has ex- 
ternal signs also, by which it is known; namely, where the pure 
word of God is taught, and where the sacraments are adminis- 
tered in conformity with it, there in truth is the Church, there 
are Christians. And this Church alone is called in the Scrip- 
tures the body of Christ ; because Christ is its Head, and sanc- 
tifies and strengthens it through His Spirit.” “Nor are we 
speaking of an imaginary Church, which may nowhere be found, 
but we affirm and know in truth, that this Church contains 
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saints, it truly is and continues to be on earth; that is, there 
are children of God in different places throughout the world, 
in various kingdoms, islands, countries, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, who truly know Christ and the Gospel; and 
we assert that the external signs, the ministry, or the Gospel 
and the sacraments, are in this Church. This Church properly 
is, as Paul says, (1 Tim. 3 : 15) the pillar of the truth ; because 
it retains the pure Gospel, the true foundation.”—Apology, 
Arts. VII, VIII. 

Thus our Confessions contain a beautiful presentation of the 
Scripture idea of the Church, recognize the visible and invisible 
factors of the same, and show her completeness in the union of 
the external and the internal. 

The external factors of the Church are (a) the congregation 
of believers, (4) the word of God taught, (c) the sacraments ad- 
ministered according to the word. These three things consti- 
tute the external, the visible, signs of the Church. These, ex- 
plained by the fundamental principle of Lutheranism, will be 
seen to be effects. Lutherans hold justification by faith to be 
the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie@. This embraces the 
material principle of the Reformation. On this issue turned 
that great battle. This principle of justification by faith is in- 
ternal, invisible. It is the sphere of the “internal communion 
of heavenly gifts in the heart.” It is the germinal life of all 
communion. From this hidden root come the teaching of 
the word, the congregation of believers, the administering and 
receiving of the sacraments, and the new obedience in its com- 
pleteness. The visible word and sacraments result from the in- 
visible and indwelling Spirit. “All Scripture is given by inspir- 
ation of God” (2 Tim. 3 : 16), and as the late revision has it, 
“no prophecy ever came by the will of man, but men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Peter 1 : 21). 
All the external signs of the Church are from the internal of 
faith, fear, love, and the Holy Spirit. Thus the external is from 
the internal, the visible from the invisible. 

II. The answer to our second question is involved in the 
answer given to our first. That which is cause demands pri- 

Vor. XI. No. 4. 64 
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ority. Since the relation of the invisible Church to the visible 
is that of cause and effect, the invisible producing the visible, 
the invisible has in all respects the precedence. This, too, is 
the voice of the divine unfolding in man and among men. God 
seeks to save. He approaches, comes near to, and discloses 
himself to man for his deliverance. All this is before man 
turns God-ward or seeks to be saved. And then when man 
turns, when man seeks the Lord, the process begins within. 
The outer voicing, the outer turning, reforming, is the result of 
the inner. God's unfolding is from the invisible to the visible 
to ws. This is the law of all God’s operations. This is the 
comprehending idea. Man’s unfolding is from within outward. 
He must work out the thought, the invisible grace wrought in 
him by invisible faith. This is the comprehended idea. It is 
to the comprehending idea what the part is to the whole. 
What is true of the whole is true of a part thereof. In the 
whole of God’s works the order of operation is from within 
outward, or from the invisible to the visible. This is the order 
in every part of His creation. 

This is obvious, in grace. Take the Christological idea. Christ 
is the sum and substance of all the written Word. He is the 
Worp of that Word. From Genesis to Revelation all teachings 
are indices pointing to Him or drapery about Him revealing 
Him tous. And when He appears, the eternal Spirit says of 
Him: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. And the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, (and we beheld His glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,” 
(John 1:1,2:14). This flesh, this Word incarnate, was the 
manifestation of the invisible Word. This incarnate Word is 
the norm, the typical germ, of the visible Church, the body of 
Christ. But this was an effect and a sequence of the invisible 
Word becoming visible in flesh. Through this the glorious 
Christ is in organic union with humanity. “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches,” (John 15:5). Through this, humanity re- 
céives a divine quickening and illumination that become man- 
ifest in the Church visible. “I am the Life,” “I am the Light 
of the world,” are truths that flash not only on the visible and 
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natural eye and appear only in visible word and sacrament, 
but truths that shone and still shine and tremble on the eye of 
the soul and over the inner sanctuary of humanity and of the 
individual before they break forth in the external form of faith 
in the visible Church. The visible Church is, on the part of 
man, the manifestation of the faith and obedience of the heart. 
It is the manifestation of the light and the life within. When 
light and life are within they will become manifest. As the 
sixth article of our Augustana says, “Faith must bring forth 
good fruits and good works.” These good fruits, good works, 
and good professions are effects. This principle is involved in 
the words of Christ, Matt. 23: 26: “Cleanse first that which 
is within the cup and platter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also.” 

The law of practical life agrees with this idea. Our thought, 
our plan, our idea, our scheme, goes before our word, our deed, 
our course of conduct. Words are thoughts become visible, a 
book is an idea become visible, a house is a scheme become visi- 
ble. God’s Word, the written and the Incarnate, is God’s thought 
become visible. The revealed plan of salvation, is God’s plan 
become visible. The congregation of saints, with the word and 
the sacraments, is God's invisible grace and plan become vis- 
ible. 

What we know of the law of natural life confirms this idea. 
There is life in the animal and vegetable forms. But we cannot 
see it. We believe it. No dissecting anatomy, no chemical 
analysis, can exhibit it to the eye. Like the life of the world, 
we see not it, but its effects, its forms. These we call the man- 
ifestation of life. Now it matters not whether we call this form 
of life the scientist’s bioplast, or the naturalist’s tree or elephant, 
that form is the product, the effect, of the otherwise invisible 
life. The visible is here the effect. To reverse the order is to 
make life the product of matter. This would lead us to con- 
clusions concerning mind, soul, spirit, which are abhorrent to 
reason. We do not believe the materialist’s formula, “mind is 
the product of matter.” Neither can we believe that the invis. 


ible or spiritual Church is the product of the visible or outward 
Church. 
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In speaking of the Church visible and invisible, we are not 
speaking of two Churches, for there is but one Church. But 
this Church, like the individual believer, has an outer and an 
inner life; and, like her Lord, a divine and a human side to her 
existence. These two cannot be separated any more than the 
spirit and the body in man, or the divine and the human in 
Christ can be separated. We only argue that the divine is the 
cause of the human, that the Spirit precedes the body, and not 
the reverse. The Church, in her divine and human factors and 
in her invisible and visible nature is substantially and organt- 
cally one. Says Gerhard: “The Church is (1) vistble with re- 
spect to the called, zmvzszb/e with respect to the elect; for who 
are truly born again and elect does not appear outwardly, 
neither can it be perceived by the aid of the eyes; (2) vzsible 
with respect to outward fellowship, zzvzszb/e with respect to in- 
ner fellowship; for who belong to the outward fellowship is 
manifest to men’s eyes, but who belong to the inner fellowship 
of the Church is not likewise manifest, inasmuch as faith and 
spiritual newness lie concealed under the covering of the in- 
firmities of the flesh ; (3) vészbJe with respect to outward means 
and instruments, through which the Church is collected by God 
on this earth; as also with respect to the outward exercises of 
religion, which are the profession of doctrine and church dis- 
cipline, the preaching of the word, and the administration of the 
sacraments, as also the remaining outward offices of the Church. 
On the other hand, it is said to be zmvisidle, primarily indeed 
and chiefly with respect to faith and the inner gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in the regenerate, which cannot be perceived by human 
eyes ; secondly, with respect also to the Head of the mystical 
body, whom now we do not see, and because the discerning 
of the good from the hypocrites, with whom they are intermin- 
gled, has been left only to the divine knowledge.”—({Schmid’s 
Dogmatics, Eng. edition, pp. 609, 610). “We by no means in- 
troduce two Churches as opposed to each other, as though the 
the visible and invisible Churches were contradistinguished spe- 
cies.” —(Ibid.) Says Hutter: “If you consider the outward 
fellowship of signs and rites of the Church, the Church militant 
is said to be viszb/e, and embraces all those who are within the 
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assembly of the called, whether they be pious or impious, 
whether they be elect or reprobate. But if you consider the 
Church in so far as it is a fellowship of faith and the spirit 
dwelling in the hearts of believers, it is said to be zavisible, and 
is peculiar to the elect.’’"—(/ézd, p. 609.) 

Hagenbach, in Hist. of Doct., Vol. II., 290 says: “The old 
antagonism between the external and the internal idea of the 
Church was more fully developed by the conflicts between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism. According to Roman Catholics, 
the Church is a visible society of all baptized persons, who 
adopt a certain external creed, have the same sacraments, and 
acknowledge the Pope as their common head. Protestants as- 
sert that the Church consists in the invisible fellowship of all 
those who are united by the bonds of true faith, which ideal 
union is but imperfectly represented by the visible Church, in 
which the true Gospel is taught and the sacraments are rightly 
administered. In the view of the former, individuals come to 
Christ through the Church; in the view of the latter, they 
come to the Church through Christ.” 

In his Creeds of Christendom, Vol. I., pp. 208-9, Dr. Schaff 
says: “Protestantism is the religion of immediate communion 
of the soul with Christ through personal faith; Romanism is 
the religion of mediate communion through the Church. Pro- 
testantism puts Christ before the Church, and makes Christli- 
ness the standard of churchliness; Romanism virtually puts the 
Church before Christ, and makes churchliness the condition and 
measure of piety. Protestantism proceeds from the invisible 
Church to the visible; Romanism, vice versa, from the visible 
to the invisible.” 

This agrees with the views of Dr. Mcehler in his work on 
Symbolism, p. 622, where he speaks of divergencies in the doc- 
trine on the Church. He says: “Now only, can the differences 
between the Catholic and the Lutheran view be reduced to a 
short, accurate and definite expression. The Catholics teach : 
the visible Church is first, then comes the invisible; the former 
gives birth to the latter. On the other hand, the Lutherans say 
the reverse: from the invisible emerges the visible Church ; and 
the former is the groundwork of the latter.” 
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Conclusion: concerning the Church, accordingly, Lutheran- 
ism teaches the priority of the invisible to the visible Church, 
and Romanism the priority of the visible; Lutheranism em- 
phasizes the spiritual, Romanism the material or external; Lu- 
theranism is exposed to the dangers of a subjective mysticism, 
Romanism to the dangers of a rigid and dead formalism; Lu- 
theranism is more in harmony with the law of vital organism, 
Romanism is more analogous to mechanical operation : Luther- 
anism tends towards spiritualism, Romanism toward materialism. 
Lutheranism says: We are saved by Christ, the Head of the 
Church, and come into organic union with the visible Church 
because we are in union with Him, the Head. Romanism says: 
We are saved by the Church, and are not in union with Christ 
until we become members of the visible Church, for member- 
ship in the visible Church is a condition of justification. In 
confessing its faith in the form of the third article of the Apos- 
tle’s Creed, Lutheranism puts special stress on the word de/ieve, 
and says: I BELIEVE in the Holy Ghost, and in one holy Chris- 
tian Church. This, “to prevent any one from thinking that the 
Church, like any external government, is confined to this or 
that country, kingdom or state, as the Pope of Rome would 
have it; and to maintain that the true Church is the great body 
of true believers in all parts of the world, who have but one 
Gospel, one Christ, the same Baptism and Holy Supper, and are 
ruled by one Holy Spirit, although they have different ceremo- 
nies.”—Apol. Conf. Arts. VII., VIII., on the Church. 

Lutheranism walks by faith, holding to the invisible things of 
the Spirit to be kept in the true faith unto life everlasting. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


VISITS TO THE SICK BED OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Joun G. Morris, D. D., LL. D. Baltimore, Md. 


Splendid mental endowments are often bestowed by divine 
Providence on men who all their life through are subject to va- 
rious calamities, accidents and sickness. God thus glorifies 
His gifts so that the possession of them may be ascribed to His 
favor and not to education or to chance. Unbelievers often 
take offence when misfortunes fall upon eminent servants of 
God and profanely conclude that He is indifferent to their wel- 
fare, or they ascribe them to causes which reflect dishonor upon 
the pious innocent sufferers. Luther well knew this, and hence 
he says in 1527, when he was enduring a severe visitation of 
Providence, “Thank God, the world cannot justly charge me 
with any vice, and yet it isangry with me. Perhaps God means 
to make the blind ungrateful world exhibit its stupidity in its 
treatment of me, so that it may be ruined by its contemptuous 
conduct and not discern the fine gifts which He has denied toa 
thousand other men, but with which He has endowed me, so 
that I may serve those whom He well knows.” 

It was not self-conceit that inspired this language, for he de- 
signates himself as “a poor, weak instrument,” but he utters it 
to the praise of the glorious dispenser of all these magnificent 
gifts. Ina letter to a friend he thus expresses himself: “I have 
not that affected humility that would prompt me to dissemble 
the endowments which God has bestowed upon me. In and of 
myself, 1 have more than enough to humble me and to teach 
me that I am nothing, but we may gratefully rejoice, triumph 
and glory in any talents or mental gifts which Heaven imparts 
to us.” 

The divine Leader of the Lord’s hosts often permits his elect 
subordinates on earth to be afflicted with severe spiritual temp- 
tations as well as painful bodily maladies, but only for their own 
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good. They must be kept humble and keenly aware of their 
own infirmities, so as not to be exalted above measure in the 
consciousness of their superior talents. The experience of Paul 
(2 Cor. 12: 7) and of other eminent saints in all ages, furnishes 
familiar illustrations. 

Let no one then be offended at Luther for having been prov- 
identially subjected to the severest attacks of mind and body, 
such as have befallen few of the saints in any age. 

By nature, he had a robust constitution, which abundantly 
appears from the fact that he recovered from attacks under 
which many would have succumbed, and immediately after his 
restoration he had no time for rest but was forced to perform 
enervating labors and undergo the most exhausting fatigues. 
He says himself, that in view of his ceaseless work, he was 
almost tempted to think that he never had been liable to dis- 
ease. So lightly did he seem to regard his numerous and severe 
ailments before his fiftieth year, that he says in his commentary 
on Genesis, “God gave me a sound body even to my fiftieth year, 
but zow I suffer from dysentery and calculus.” It was his 
“sound body” that withstood the numerous shocks it had re- 
ceived in earlier life, but sow its pristine vigor was beginning 
to be relaxed. 

He was also endowed with sound digestive organs from which 
his bodily vigor proceeded, and yet very little food supplied 
him. Melanchthen says he often wondered “how, with a body 
neither small nor weak, he ate and drank so little’—he had 
known him to take nothing for three days but a herring and a 
few pieces of bread. 


LUTHER’S SCHOOL DAYS. (1497.) 


But his naturally strong constitution was severely tried in his 
youth and early manhood, and this accounts to a great extent for 
his frequent sicknesses. Whilst at school at Magdeburg in his 
fourteenth year, he was compelled to expose himself to heat, cold 
and rain, and being poorly clad withal, to procure a scanty sub- 
sistence by singing in the streets with his fellow pupils. There 
too he was attacked by a burning fever, which grievously tor- 
mented him. He of course suffered violently from thirst, 
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and he was forbidden to drink during the continuance of the 
fever. One Friday he was left alone in the house, as all the 
rest had gone to church, and as he could no longer refrain from 
quenching his thirst, he crept on his hands and knees down into 
the kitchen, seized a pitcher full of fresh water and drank it. 
Weak as he was, he crept back again and had scarcely reached 
his bed when the people returned. After this draught he fell 
into a sound sleep and the fever did not return. When he re- 
lated this event, he said he had heard from some learned physi- 
cians, that in such burning fever a copious drink of cold water 
moderates the internal heat, just as we extinguish fire with 
water. This may have been medical practice in that day, it is 
not at the present time. 

Luther remained in Magdeburg one year. 

He went to Eisenach in 1498, where he was also compelled 
to sing in the streets for a sausage and beg, until a pious widow, 
struck with his clear bell-toned tenor voice, took him into her 
family and supported him. He remained here until his entrance 
into the University in 1501. We have no reports of sickness 
during this period. 


UNIVERSITY YEARS IN ERFURT. 1501-1505. 

No special attacks of sickness are recorded during these 
years, only a few accidents. Ona pedestrian tour (during the 
vacation,) he was accidentally wounded in the thigh by a sharp 
weapon, (probably a sword which students used to wear,) and it 
was so severe as to injure the artery. He himself staunched the 
blood until a surgeon came and dressed the wound. The liga- 
ture came loose in the night and the bleeding was renewed, but 
soon stopped by surgical aid. It was long in healing and he 
himself learned how to manage the ligature. 

In 1501, not long after he had seen the first Latin Bible in 
the University library of Erfurt, Matthesius tells us (Sermon 1.) 
he had a dangerous attack, which brought him to the borders 
of death. During this sickness he was visited, not as some say 
by an old priest, but according to Sedeman, by a student from 
Meiningen, who said, “My Baccalarie, be of good comfort. 

Vou. XI. No. 4. 65 
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You will not die; God will yet make a great man of you and 
you will comfort many others.” Nothing more of this attack 
is recorded. 


CLOISTER LIFE. E501—1508. 


Now he changed his views, the history of which we know 
and of which at present we have nothing to say. We are to 
consider him as an Augustinian monk. 

As such his constitution was put to the severest strain, for he 
was compelled to perform the meanest services, more repulsive 
and degrading than those of a street scavenger of the present 
day, and that with a sack upon his back to beg provision 
from door to door for the lazy and luxurious monks. A bone 
or crust would be occasionally thrown to him as to a hungry 
dog. This innutritious food was not suited to a growing young 
man, however stalwart his bodily frame may have been. 

Whilst the other monks gormandized voraciously—he ex- 
presses his amazement at seeing one brother devouring six sau- 
sages at one meal—he himself carried abstinence to a dangerous 
extent. Sometimes he ate nothing, or very little, for five days, 
so that at last. as Seckendorf tells us, he nearly fainted from ex- 
haustion. 

To these bodily mortifications there were superadded spirit- 
ual temptations, and the more diligently he studied the more 
was his mind disturbed by doubts and scruples, to which his 
solitude in the cloister cell greatly contributed. He could not 
secure peace of mind, and just in proportion to his industry in 
his philosophical studies did he believe that he was more un- 
faithful in all his duties, more unworthy of the grace of God 
and more unlikely to secure the divine favor. He looked upon 
himself as a lost man, thought that he had a foretaste of per- 
dition and became more and more wretched. Those around 
him did not understand the nature of his poignant sorrow, and 
in addition looked upon him as proud and litigious. 

In his comment on Galatians 1. he says, “I tried with the 
greatest diligence, by fastings, vigils, and other exércises to 
keep my body under, so that I laid a heavier burden upon it 
than it could bear without injury to my health, but with all / 
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maintained my purity!” He superstitiously thought he was doing 
God service by these self-inflicted mortifications, and could at- 
tain to composure of spirit, but he did not succeed. “If I had 
continued much longer,” he says, “I would have martyred my- 
self to death with these voluntary inflictions.” 

His unreasonable asceticism in fasting, abstinence and expo- 
sure, told sadly upon his physical frame. In the coldest weather 
he slept upon the hardest possible bed without necessary cov- 
eriny, and in the hottest season he walked through the streets 
begging with naked head, exposed to the fiercest rays of the 
sun. He himself calls his body a corpus macrum, and depicts 
himself as completely exhausted. 

An attack which resulted from this ascetic overstraining must 
here be mentioned. When the gospel concerning one possessed 
of a demon (Matt. 17 : 14—21,) was read one day, he fell down 
and exclaimed boisterously like one possessed, “It is not I, it is 
not I!” His enemies misapprehending this deep, religious, ec- 
centric frame of mind, gave out that it was an epileptic attack 
or a possession of demons. 

Luther, like too many students and fanatical devotees, neg- 
lected the observance of some essential laws of nature. Rather 
than lose time, as he inconsiderately thought, he postponed too 
long the performance of certain pressing duties, and thus griev- 
ously injured his health in his monastic years. Here was laid 
the foundation of the calculus from which he suffered so ter- 
ribly. 

HIS PROFESSORIAL LIFE TO THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION, 
1508-1517. 

The history of his maladies during this period is rather 
meagre. 

The most serious attack he had was on his journey to Rome 
in 1510 or 1511, on business connected with his order which 
could only be settled in the eternal city. He had a traveling 
companion with him, and in consequence of sleeping with the 
windows open in Upper Italy on a cold night, they both woke 
up in the morning with severe influenza, which sickened them 
to such a degree that they could only walk a mile the next day. 
At Padua he was seized with violent headache and fever, but 
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the landlord relieved him by furnishing him with pomegranates. 
When he came to Bologna on his return, he suffered so terribly 
from roaring in his ears and from headache, that he gave him- 
self up to die. 

In 1515 he experienced a most alarming convulsion, which 
was followed by a copious perspiration, and this was occasioned 
by terror in considering the mystery of the Mass, (the trans- 
substantiation of the wafer and the wine into the body and 
blood of Christ,) on Corpus Christi day, when Staupitz was 
bearing the “mystery” in the procession. 

In relation to his excessive praying, he tells us that “he read 
the Horas (prescribed prayer) so long and often, that it affected 
his head so seriously that for weeks he could neither hear nor 
work.” When his time was occupied in other pursuits he 
sometimes neglected the HYoras, and then on Sunday after wor- 
ship he would read them over seven times in one day, to make 
up as it were for lost time. But when he found that this pro- 
tracted praying was injuring his health, he intermitted it for 
awhile. 

During a visitation of the Augustinian convents in 1516, he 
once found himself in a state of perfect exhaustion which he 
regarded as the precursor of fever, but from which he was re- 
lieved. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORMATION 3IST OCT., 1517, TO 
LUTHER’S MARRIAGE, JUNE 13TH, 1525. 

This was a stirring period, the most eventful in the career of 
our hero. Wonderful occurrences took place but all these we 
shall have to pass by and look only at our sick man. 

From this time forward we observe more certain indications 
of a disturbance of his health, caused by overexertion, excite- 
ment and controversy. 

In April 1518, he made a pedestrian tour to Heidelberg, and 
from Coburg he writes to Spalatin: “I made a blunder in trav- 
eling on foot—I am unspeakably wearied—there is no vehicle 
to be had, and thus I exert myself beyond my strength.” 

In the autumn of the same year, he complains to Staupitz 
that “he suffers beyond expression,” and Kostlin interprets these 
sufferings to be “bodily affections accompanied with sorrow and 
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temptations,” and shows that Luther had too little confidence 
in his own personal salvation, and that this temptation grew 
stronger in the course of time. KoOstlin 1, p. 211. 

In October he went on foot to meet Cajetan at Augsburg. 
He writes to Spalatin on the roth, “We arrived at Augsburg 
very much exhausted. On the way I was almost used up, for 
I had endured intolerable agony in the stomach, but am better 
now.” 

When he escaped from Augsburg, Oct. 20th, 1518, the ride 
tired him so completely that when he dismounted in the stable, 
he could not stand but fell flat on the straw. 

On his way to Worms, in April 1521, he wrote to Spalatin, 
“I am coming, my Spalatin, although Satan tried to hinder me 
by an attack of sickness. I have been sick all the way and am 
yet, and in a way quite unusual to me” (perhaps the first symp- 
toms of calculus.) 

From the Wartburg, he writes May 12th, 1522, “The Lord has 
visited me with dreadful pains 7” posterioribus. My constipa- 
tion is alarming. I have gone four days without relief, and 
hence I cannot sleep the whole night and have no rest.” 

On June 10th he writes to Spalatin, “My trouble which plagued 
me in Worms has not left me, yea, it is rather increased * * 
durissima patior excrementa more severely than ever.” 

Sometimes he feels a little better but still complains of his 
peculiar troubles, and on Aug. 6th he writes, “My constipation 
will as I see be perpetual, and I must always help myself with 
medicine.” 

On Sept. — “To-day / was relieved after six days constipation. 
I almost pressed out my soul in the effort. I am lacerated, 
wounded, bleeding, and will have no sleep to-night.” 

In 1524, a number of his friends intended to pay him a visit 
for the purpose of singing. When they reached his house, they 
were told that he had locked himself up in his study and 
had remained there beyond the time, had scarcely eaten or 
drunk anything and would allow no one to enter. One of 
them thought there must be something wrong; he knocked at 
the door and received no answer. He peeped through a crack 
in the door and saw Luther lying on his face with outstretched 
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arms upon the floor. He forcibly broke in, shook him and 
had him carried to a lower room, gave him something to eat 
and then his friends began to sing. During this, he gradually 
recovered from his melancholy and swoon and joined his voice 
to theirs in the song. It was this that led to that famous ex- 
pression of his, that Satan hates music and flees wherever he 
hears it. 

This affair is often represented as having occurred in the 
Convent at Erfurt, when he was only 22 years of age, but that 
is a mistake. 

Towards the end of this period his health somewhat im- 
proved. He and his prior Brisger alone occupied the large 
edifice. Brisger married and Bro. Martin kept bachelor’s hall 
by himself. He had no one to keep his house in order or even 
to make his bed. Half dead with work, he would throw him- 
self at night upon his unprepared couch. Such housekeeping 
by day and such sleeping by night did not promote his health. 
Melanchthon is said to have stated of Luther about this time, 
“Before he was married his bed was not made for a whole year 
and was far from being clean.” But Luther said, “I was tired 
from working all day and fell upon the bed and was indifferent 
about it.” 

In 1524, his mind received severe shocks from the death of 
two particular friends, one of whom was Staupitz, evidently the 
man who reared him and made him the Reformer. 


FROM HIS MARRIAGE, JUNE I3, 1525, TO THE CONVENTION IN 
SCHMALKALDEN, I 537. 

In the first year of his marriage we hear nothing of his sick- 
ness but of immense work unweariedly prosecuted. But in 
1526, the calculus which tormented him until 1537, and still 
longer, was first developed although he had symptoms since 
1521, and this was the cause of many of his sufferings, although 
unknown to him. Ratzeberger, physician to the Elector John 
of Saxony, has written a distinct treatise on this subject. He 
gives an extended history of the case—the symptoms—the dif- 
ferent attacks—the sufferings—the medical treatment—the rem- 
edies applied—the regimen allowed—and the behavior of the 
patient under the advice of the doctors. 
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It was a terrific attack but yielded to treatment. 

Luther himself employs the most forcible language in de- 
scribing his agonies, and severe indeed must his sufferings have 
been. 

In January, 1527, he writes to Spalatin: “It is true that re- 
cently I was stifled by a sudden coagulation of blood about the 
diaphragm and nearly died, but a draught of agua cardui bene- 
dicti as they call it, helped me. 

In this year occurred a severe, perhaps the most violent 
attack of syncope which he ever had, at least up to that time. 
He writes to Spalatin, July to: “Day before yesterday I was so 
suddenly seized with syncope, that I gave up all hope, and be- 
lieved that I would die under the hands of my wife and friends. 
But the Lord had mercy and I was soon restored.” Bugen- 
hagen gives a particular account of this attack. Among many 
other things he says: “He felt in his left ear and on the whole 
left side a jingling sound, which was like the roar of the violently 
agitated waves of the sea; he could not have endured it if it had 
lasted much longer. He himself called for water or anything 
else they had, for he said,‘I am dying.’ He became unconscious, 
cold, colorless, was destitute of feeling and of speech. He lay 
for some time like adead man. * * * After a great deal 
of trouble, he was brought to and then he began to pray the 
Lord’s prayer, and recited the whole of the 6th Psalm and 
other scripture passages, and concluded with the words, ‘Lord 
He did not recover from 
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preserve my life, if it be thy will. 
this attack until August. 

About this time he was terribly tormented with spiritual 
temptations and besides, the plague broke out in Wittenberg 
which put his energies to the severest strain as visitor and 
comforter of the sick. He was not afraid of it himself and was 
not attacked. The University was disbanded, the professors 
and students had fled and all the citizens who could get away 
left the city and there he stood almost alone of the men of in- 
fluence, battling death in one of its most repulsive forms and 
nobly did he fight it through. He appeared to possess a per 
fect immunity against the pest. 

In the beginning of the year 1528, we can discern some clue 
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to the corporeal cause of the melancholy cast of his mind. 
Principally it was owing to hemorrhoids, which soon assumed 
the inconvenience if not perilous condition of fluidity. In Jan- 
uary, he writes to Jonas, “My sickness was of such a character 
that there was a protrusion a posteriori of the size of a walnut 
and this was covered with little postules (scabies minutula) of 
the size of flaxseed, which occasioned me intense pain during 
an operation. Blood flowed freely and this made me feel bet- 
ter, and hence I think that this effusion should not be stopped 
in such cases. They call this the vena aurea and it is golden 
indeed, for it is said that with this cruor every thing that is 
sick in the whole body is emptied out, just as if this were the 
porta sterquilinu for all evils, and that such people live very 
long, as if the whole science of pharmacy and all the doctors 
had confined themselves to this place,” &c., &c. About this 
time, he also suffered dreadfully from toothache during which 
his jaw swelled to an enormous extent. 

In January 1529, he was on a winter visitation and he writes 
to John Hess: “For over eight days I am suffering from vertigo 
and roaring in the ears. I do not know whether it arises from 
fatigue or is a temptation of Satan.” All through this winter, 
he was a sufferer. During a portion of it he was obliged to 
intermit his lectures, and on April 24, he writes to Jonas: “I 
have been terribly plagued by an almost deadly catarrh; I 
could not speak above a whisper and I doubted whether I ever 
would recover the use of my voice.” In May, he was able to 
lecture, but he was very hoarse. When staying at Coburg 
Castle* during the Diet at Augsburg, in 1530, he had many 
trials: In April, he had a severe contusion on the shin of one 
foot; in May, he suffered from roaring in his ears to such a 
painful extent that he was obliged to desist from the transla- 
tion of the Prophets; in June, he had a renewal of a similar 
attack, but he persevered in translating Jeremiah ; in August, 
he was troubled with sore throat, accompanied with roaring in 
the ears, and in September, this last complaint assumed a most 
dangerous phase. In fact he had very few perfectly well days 





*See my “Luther at Coburg Castle.” 
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at Coburg, and what annoyed him most was that he was there- 
by prevented from work. In a letter he says, “The whole 
time I have been here, nearly the half of it has been spent in 
most grievous exemption from labor.” 

Seckendorf gives us an account of an attack Luther had in 
1532. He had unfavorable symptoms in January which led 
him to say that in March he would be exposed to severe sick- 
ness, but it came sooner than he expected, for on the 22nd he 
was so violently seized with the usual buzzing in his ears and 
such complete prostration was brought on that he sent for Me- 
lanchthon and Roerer. They thought he would die, but he cheer- 
fully replied, “No, I will not die this time—God will not allow 
the papists to rejoice over my death. Satan would be glad to 
see me dead—he dogs me at every step, but what he wants 
will not be done, but what the Lord wills.” The Doctor who 
was present thought there were symptoms of apoplexy, and 
that he would hardly recover. When Luther heard that, he 
said, “I cannot think that my sickness is natural—Satan is jeal- 
ous of me, hence I regard it as of small account.” 

Towards Easter of this year he was troubled with severe 
pains in the head, and in a letter to the Elector John he says, 
“My head is a little subject to the enemy of all goodness and of 
health ; he sometimes rides so furiously through my brain, that 
I can neither write nor read.” 

In 1536, long continued indisposition prevented him from 
having an interview with Bucer and other theologians concern- 
ing the doctrine of the Sacrament. 

In the following year (1537) it was his unhappy lot to endure 
the most painful and dangerous attack of all until this date. 
He was summoned by the Elector to Schmalcald on important 
religious business. In obedience to the order, he set out in 
the severest winter weather. He was seized with calculus 
which ensued in complete ischury for eleven days. He suffered 
excruciating agonies, which were greatly aggravated by the 
unskilful as well as unscientific treatment of a surgeon. Myco- 
nius makes a lamentable complaint about the coarse awkward- 
ness of this man. “God grant,” he says, “that I may never again 
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witness such a spectacle!” It was on this occasion that he was 
visited by the princes present in Schmalcald among whom was 
the Elector John Frederick, who humanely said to him, “If it 
should please God to take you from us, 1 will support your wife 
and children.” The ischury endured for ten days and all hope 
of recovery was abandoned, but God had mercy upon him and 
upon the Church, and the suffering Luther was again, as it 
were, dragged out of the grave. “How often,” exclaims Jerome 
Weller, “has God rescued him from death? does He heal him 
above and against nature?” He had been conveyed to Tam- 
bach during the attack, and it is supposed that the shaking of 
the wagon contributed to the opening of the ducts and thus 
relieved him. From this place he wrote a few lines to Me- 
lanchthon and dated the letter, “Tambach, the place of my 
blessing; this is my Phanuel, in which the Lord appeared to 
me.” He also called the place, ‘Capernaum,’ and the house in 
which he was relieved, ‘Bethabara,’ that is, the ‘House of Transit.’ 

When the report came to Schmalcald that he was recovering, 
the Elector John Frederick ordered that public thanks be 
offered to God from the pulpits. 

From Tambach, he journeyed to Gotha, accompanied by Bu- 
genhagen, Spalatin, and the physician Sturtzen, who had ex- 
press orders from the Elector to be particular in their attentions 
to the distinguished invalid. But at Gotha he had a relapse of 
calculus, and he thought he was so near dying that he dictated 
his will to Bugenhagen. But by God’s mercy he was saved, so 
that he could resume his journey to Wittenberg. In Altenburg, 
where Spalatin his good friend was Superintendent, he stopped 
and sent the following lines to him, for he had left Gotha before 


Luther: 
My Spalatin! Christ in the sick Luther comes to thee, 
And under thy hospitable roof he asks for rest : 
What thou to Luther dost is also done to Him, 
For are we not members of his body all ?* 


It was some time before he fully recovered from this attack, 





*Christus in infirmo venit hic, Spalatin, Luthero, 
Et tua, pro requie, tecta benigna petit— 

Quicquid huic facias, factum sibi judicat ipse : 

Qui nos membra sui corporis esse Jubet. 
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and he wrote to Spalatin on March 21: “I am convalescing 
gradually. Iam again learning to eat and drink, although my 
legs, knees and bones totter and as yet they are not able to sup- 
port my body firmly. My strength is more completely ex- 
hausted than I could have imagined.” 

From this year (1537) forward, our afflicted Bro. Martin suf- 
fered more or less every year. 

In 1538 a violent dysentery, of sixteen days continuance, 
almost killed him. Of it he writes to Weller: “I who was 
nearly a valetudinarian, now for a long time can neither read 
nor preach,” 

Of an infirmity of the head, in 1539, he makes mention in 
the preface to a sermon he preached in Leipzig. 

In 1540, he had such a violent attack of vertigo and the old 
complaint in his ears, that he was apprehensive of apoplexy, 
and as for a long time he could not dismiss this idea, he prayed, 
“Strike, Lord Jesus! strike when it pleases Thee; I am ready, 
because I am absolved by thy word and nourished by thy body 
and blood; come in nomine Domini.” 

His sickness in 1541, must have been alarming, because the 
Elector sent him both his physician and his surgeon. The 
state of his health in June of this year must have been precari- 
ous, for the Elector gave that as an excuse to his embassador 
at Ratisbon for Luther’s failure to reply to certain writings 
which had appeared. Seckendorf tells us that in 1542, Luther 
was subject to many attacks. He excused himself this year 
from attending some important conferences on account of bron- 
chitis and calculus. During one of these attacks when the doc- 
tors showed some apprehension on account of a change of pulse, 
Luther said: “I have given myself up to the will of God; He 
will do all things well; of that I am sure ; my God dies not, for 
He is the resurrection and the life; I am perfectly content; let 
God's will be done.” 

Melanchthon relates that in the night of the 27th of August 
he was so utterly overpowered by the pains of calculus that he 
begged Melanchthon to pray that he might be relieved from 
the insufferable agonies. 

His illness, during 1544, excited the deep solicitude of the 
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Electoress, and she communicated her expressions of sympathy 
in the most tender language, to which he replied that he was 
getting along much better than he deserved, and that the dis- 
ease affecting his brain most probably resulted from advancing 
years.” 

In the year 1545, the last of his life, his infirmities multiplied. 
The affection in his head increased, he became almost blind of 
one eye, his feet swelled and the calculus still continued to har- 
rass him. Chancellor Bruck wrote to the Elector: “Dr. Luther, 
the good, pious man, has for eight days been tormented griev- 
ously by his old complaint the calculus.” 


HIS LAST SICKNESS. 


As Luther, during his life, endured many protracted trials in 
body and mind, God in mercy did not keep him long upon his 
dying bed. True, he was in a weak condition the whole of the 
twenty days he spent at Eisleben, but he was not confined to 
bed. He was sometimes well enough to attend to the business 
of settling the dispute between the princes which was the occa- 
sion of his going there. He also preached and took part in 
other services. 

On the evening of Feb. 17, he rose from his table and going 
into his private chamber, complained of an oppression of the 
breast. After he had been rubbed with warm cloths and had 
taken some scraped antimony, which Count Albert of Mansfield 
administered himself, he became better, but several other per- 
sons besides Coelius and Aurifaber and his two sons, Martin 
and Paul, remained with him. Another dose of the medicine 
mixed with wine was given him. He slept quietly until ten 
o'clock, and when he awoke he wondered why they should be 
watching with him. He rose from his bed, went into the other 
apartment, made no complaints, laid down again in his bed 
which had been furnished with warm cloths. He slept again 
soundly and with a natural breathing, until one o’clock. Then 
waking up, he called his Famulus Ambrosius and ordered him 
to heat the room. He complained of feeling very ill, but with- 
out help he returned to the alcove and laid down again. From 
this time, the final struggle began. Until now, he slept as qui- 
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etly as any sound man, and hence those present did not antici- 
pate a proximate dissolution. He now renewed his complaints 
of suffocating oppression on the breast, and the usual remedies 
of warm cloths, pillows and bolsters were sedulously applied. 
In the meantime the whole house was astir. Coelius, Aurifaber, 
the janitor of the house, the town clerk and his wife, and two phy- 
sicians were present. Count Albert and his Countess also came. 
She brought with her various remedies and tried every means to 
invigorate him. But the malady advanced and the patient com- 
plained of severe pain which resulted in copious perspiration. 
Jonas and Coelius thought this a good sign, but Luther felt his 
body and apprehended his last hour from the death-cold sweat 
and his increasing debility. After he had offered a fervent 
prayer, one of the physicians tried another remedy, but with no 
effect. He prayed again, and then lay silent. They rubbed 
and fanned him and called to him, but he closed his eyes and 
made no answer. After Jonas and Coelius questioned him as to 
his doctrine and last confession, he turned upon his right side 
and slept for a quarter of an hour, which led them to hope he 
was improving. But the physicians said that no confidence was 
to be put in this sleep, and they carefully watched him by hold- 
ing a light near to his face. In the meantime, Count John 
Henry and his wife, entered the room. Soon after the soul of 
the mighty Luther ascended to God on Feb. 7th, 1545. 

This account of Luther’s death, here necessarily abbreviated, 
is taken from the reports of Jonas and Coelius who were present 
and were honest witnesses of the melancholy event. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Two questions are to be considered in relation to this last 
fatal sickness: What occasioned it and by what disease was this 
burning and shining light extinguished ? 

This remarkable man of God undoubtedly contracted this 
final malady by his accumulated and exhausting labors, espe- 
cially in the latter period of his life, He taxed his powers too 
severely. He endured unspeakable anxieties, troubles and oppo- 
sition of every kind. His labors were immense; his journeys 
were numerous which exposed him to every unfavorable condi- 
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tion of weather and having, to some extent, the care of the 
churches upon him, no wonder that his sturdy constitution at last 
succumbed. The catarrh he contracted on his journey to Eisle- 
ben in the coldest winter weather and his perilous transit over the 
Saale gave a severe shock to his body already infirm. Perhaps 
one oversight or case of forgetfulness may have been a cause of 
his sickness and death. Ratzeburg relates, that Luther towards 
the end of his days, had an issue placed in his left foot, whereby 
he not only was relieved of coughing and vertigo but he received 
other benefits from it, so that he was able to walk to church 
and to his lecture hall, which he could not do for a long time 
before. Now when he set out for Eisleben, it so happened, that 
with his mind wholly occupied by church affairs, he himself 
forgot to take with him the stone and the powder by which the 
issue was kept open. Amid the perplexing business which took 
him to Ejisleben, and which he was so anxious to settle, he did 
not remember the issue or perhaps might have thought that 
the results would not be so dangerous or that he would not be 
detained so long at that place. Hereby, says Ratzeburg, was the 
effusion of the materi@ peccantis stopped and turned back into 
the system and this contributed to the sudden death of Luther. 

The disease itself is characterized by Melanchthon, who 
sought medical opinion upon it, and it was, as he calls it, Dolor 
Stomachi. Ina short discourse he delivered to his class after 
he had heard of the death of Luther, he thus described it. “A 
little while before supper the Doctor began to suffer from a cus- 
tomary disease, namely, an oppression of the humors in the ori- 
fice of the ventricle. I remember that he had been thus seized 
several times.” Manlius, a high authority in those times, held 
that it was xapdiaxyv and thought that it proceeded froma 
humore ventriculi adscendente. Herrenschmidt, in his life of 
Luther, is of the opinion that it was Dolor seu morsus et rosio 
ventriculi animique deliquium. If by deliguium animi he means 
swoon or syncope, during which the external senses, hearing, 
seeing and feeling, are suspended, he is partly right, for there 
was that condition of mind for half an hour in his last sickness. 
Fifteen minutes before he died, he heard the questions concern- 
ing his faith and doctrine put to him by Jonas and Coelius, and 
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answered them, and so he retained his senses to within a few 
minutes before his decease and perhaps up to the very moment. 

The bodily infirmities of Luther exhibit him in an exalted 
character. There is a moral sublimity in his uncomplaining 
submission to God, in his holy acquiescence to the divine will, 
in his profound humility, in his fervent prayers, in his ceaseless 
solicitude for the Church amid his severest sufferings and in his 
patient endurance of intense agonies. 

He also displayed his eminent Christian character in closely 
observing the remedies which contributed to his relief and then 
recommending them to his sick neighbors from his own experi- 
ence. Many instances of this benevolent feature of his charac- 
ter might be mentioned but only one of a very interesting nature 
will be given. His own son, Paul Luther, who was a distin- 
guised medicus of his times, says, in an introductory oration 
which he delivered as medical professor at Jena: “My father and 
my dearly beloved mother knew many remedies and happily 
rendered assistance to many sick people. My father often fur- 
nished remedies to others for expelling the most painful calculi.” 
And this agrees with what Luther himself writes to Spalatin : 
“My Kate sends, if you have it not yourself, a more effectual 
remedy against calculus, as | think. It has done me and many 
others much good.” 

Thus I have set forth in a small space, the bodily infirmities 
of Luther, for everything relating to that extraordinary man is 
interesting. We have admired him in the splendor of his tri- 
umphs, and have seen him standing before the mighty of the 
earth maintaining the cause of truth and righteousness and 
flourishing in a career which has filled the world with wonder 
and elicited the applause of all the good since his age, and it is 
edifying to visit the same illustrious man in his hours of sick- 
ness and to stand at his dying bed and commend his departing 
spirit to God. 
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dying bed True, he was in a weak condition the whole of the 
twenty days he spent at Eisleben, but he was not confined to 
bed. He was sometimes well enough to attend to the business 
of settling the dispute between the princes which was the occa- 
sion of his going there. He also preached and took part in 
other services. 

On the evening of Feb. 17, he rose from his table and going 
into his private chamber, complained of an oppression of the 
breast. After he had been rubbed with warm cloths and had 
taken some scraped antimony, which Count Albert of Mansfield 
administered himself, he became better, but several other per- 
sons besides Coelius and Aurifaber and his two sons, Martin 
and Paul, remained with him. Another dose of the medicine 
mixed with wine was given him. He slept quietly until ten 
o'clock, and when he awoke he wondered why they should be 
watching with him. He rose from his bed, went into the other 
apartment, made no complaints, laid down again in his bed 
which had been furnished with warm cloths. He slept again 
soundly and with a natural breathing, until one o’clock. Then 
waking up, he called his Famulus Ambrosius and ordered him 
to heat the room. He complained of feeling very ill, but with- 
out help he returned to the alcove and laid down again. From 


this time, the final struggle began. Until now, he slept as qui- 
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prayer, one ¢ I the phy cians tried another remedy. but wit no 
eliect He prayed again, and then lay silent They rubbed 


and fanned him and called to him, but he closed his eyes and 
made no answer. After Jonas and Coelius questioned him as to 
his doctrine and last confession, he turned upon his right side 
and slept for a quarter of an hour, which led them to hope he 
was improving. But the physicians said that no confidence was 
to be put in this sleep, and they carefully watched him by hold- 
ing a light near to his face. In the meantime, Count John 
Henry and his wife, entered the room. Soon after the soul of 
the mighty Luther ascended to God on Feb. 7th, 1545. 

This account of Luther’s death, here necessarily abbreviated, 
is taken from the reports of Jonas and Coelius who were present 


and were honest witnesses of the melancholy event. 
REFLECTIONS. 


Two questions are to be considered in relation to this last 
fatal sickness: What occasioned it and by what disease was this 
burning and shining light extinguished ? 

This remarkable man of God undoubtedly contracted this 
final malady by his accumulated and exhausting labors, espe- 
cially in the latter period of his life, He taxed his powers too 
severely. He endured unspeakable anxieties, troubles and oppo- 
sition of every kind. His labors were immense; his journeys 


were numerous which exposed him to every unfavorable condi- 
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tion of weather and having, to some extent, the care of the 
churches upon him, no woader that his sturdy constitution at last 
succumbed. The catarrh he contracted on his journey to Eisle- 
ben in the coldest winter weather and his perilous transit over the 
Saale gave a severe shock to his body already infirm. Perhaps 
one oversight or case of forgetfulness may have been a cause of 
his sickness and death. Ratzeburg relates, that Luther towards 
the end of his days, had an issue placed in his left foot, whereby 
he not only was relieved of coughing and vertigo but he received 
other benefits from it, so that he was able to walk to church 
and to his lecture hall, which he could not do for a long time 
before. Now when he set out for Eisleben, it so happened, that 
with his mind wholly occupied by church affairs, he himself 
forgot to take with him the stone and the powder by which the 
issue was kept open. Amid the perplexing business which took 
him to Eisleben, and which he was so anxious to settle, he did 


not remember the issue or perhaps might have thought that 


the results would not be so dangerous or that he would not be 
detained so long at that place. Hereby, says Ratzeburg, was the 
effusion of the materi@ peccantis stopped and turned back into 
the system and this contributed to the sudden death of Luther. 

The disease itself is characterized by Melanchthon, who 


sought medical opinion upon it, and it was, as he calls it, Dolor 
Stomachi. Ina short discourse he delivered to his class after 
he had heard of the death of Luther, he thus described it. “A 
little while before supper the Doctor began to suffer from a cus- 
tomary disease, namely, an oppression of the humors in the ori- 
fice of the ventricle. I remember that he had been thus seized 
several times.”” Manlius, a high authority in those times, held 
that it was xwpdiaxyv and thought that it proceeded from a 
humore ventriculi adscendente. WHerrenschmidt, in his life of 
Luther, is of the opinion that it was Dolor seu morsus et rosio 
ventricult animigue deliquium. If by deliguium animi he means 
swoon or syncope, during which the external senses, hearing, 
seeing and feeling, are suspended, he is partly right, for there 
was that condition of mind for half an hour in his last sickness. 


Fifteen minutes before he died, he heard the questions concern- 


ing his faith and doctrine put to him by Jonas and Coelius, and 
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answered them, and so he retained his senses to within a few 
minutes before his decease and perhaps up to the very moment. 

The bodily infirmities of Luther exhibit him in an exalted 
character. There is a moral sublimity in his uncomplaining 
submission to God, in his holy acquiescence to the divine will, 
in his profound humility, in his fervent prayers, in his ceaseless 
solicitude for the Church amid his severest sufferings and in his 
patient endurance of intense agonies. 

He also displayed his eminent Christian character in closely 
observing the remedies which contributed to his relief and then 
recommending them to his sick neighbors from his own experi- 
ence. Many instances of this benevolent feature of his charac- 
ter might be mentioned but only one of a very interesting nature 
will be given. His own son, Paul Luther, who was a distin- 
guised wedicus of his times, says, in an introductory oration 
which he delivered as medical professor at Jena: “My father and 
my dearly beloved mother knew many remedies and happily 
rendered assistance to many sick people. My father often fur- 
nished remedies to others for expelling the most painful calculi.” 
And this agrees with what Luther himself writes to Spalatin: 
“My Kate sends, if you have it not yourself, a more effectual 
remedy against calculus, as I think. It has done me and many 
others much good.” 

Thus I have set forth in a small space, the bodily infirmities 
of Luther, for everything relating to that extraordinary man is 
interesting. We have admired him in the splendor of his tri- 
umphs, and have seen him standing before the mighty of the 
earth maintaining the cause of truth and righteousness and 
flourishing in a career which has filled the world with wonder 
and elicited the applause of all the good since his age, and it is 
edifying to visit the same illustrious man in his hours of sick- 
ness and to stand at his dying bed and commend his departing 
spirit to God. 
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ARTICLE V. 


JESUS AND HILLEL 
WITH REFERENCE TO RENAN ANE GEIGER 
{ translation from Dr. FRANZ DELITZSCH by REv. P. C. CROLL, A. M. 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 

“He was beautiful to behold! He was fully seven spans in 
stature. His hair was light, growing thin and slightly curly; 
his eye-brows, however, dark and arched; his eyes sparkling, 
somewhat of a golden tinge; his nose prominent, and his whisk- 
ers yellow and rather short. His locks he wore Iong, for never, 
while he was a child was laid upon his head either a razor or a 
human hand, save that of his mother. His body was a little 
stooped. His complexion was of the color of wheat; his face 
more oval than round, like that of his mother, and but slightly 
flushed. Dignity and intelligence, meekness and dispassion 
mirrored themselves upon it. All his manners were those of 
his blessed, spotless mother.” 

It is Fesus, who is thus described, and Nicephorus Callisti of 
the 14th century, who so describes Him. Could we ask him 
for authority, he would doubtless cite John Damascenus of the 
8th century ; and could we consult the latter, he would perhaps 
be honest enough to confess that the above was naught but a 
simple picture of the imagination. For, although we still pos- 
sess in coin-impressions, busts and statues, the images of Roman 
emperors, beginning with Augustus and Tiberius ; and, although 
there may be seen to this day upon the temple walls of the 
Egyptian Karnak, the image of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon 
and on the Palace walls of Khorsabad and Kujundschik the 
pictures of king Sargon in his war-chariot and king Sennach- 
erib on his throne, still concerning the external appearance of 
Jesus, there has been preserved so little by tradition, much less 
in images, that there was dispute in the Church before and after 
Constantine, whether the external Jesus must be regarded as 


having been homely or ideally beautiful, and for either belief 
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men were wont to appeal, not to accounts handed down, but to 
the Old Testament writings. 

Upon the above fancy-creation of the middle ages, we quote 
an extract from Renan’s Life of Jesus. “Jesus” we are here 
informed, “was born in Nazareth. The streets, in which 
He played as a child, are to-day stony paths and _ alleys, 
which serve to separate the houses. Joseph’s house was un- 
doubtedly like all those wretched huts, whose only source of 
light was the door, and which served at the same time the 
three-fold. purpose of workshop, kitchen and dormitory. The 
entire furniture consisted of a foot cover, a few cushions on the 
floor serving as seats, a few earthen vessels and a painted coffer. 
Here in Nazareth Jesus spent the earlier years of his childhood. 
Here, at the now destroyed well of the village, without doubt 
stood also Mary, with pitcher on her shoulder, daily talking 
with her unrenowned country-women; even till now female 
beauty, of the Syrian type in all its soft, blending shades, being 
still remarkably preserved here. It was, therefore, both a 
lovely and a noble nature that was the first tutoress of Jesus. 
From this place, when but a child, He made yearly journeys to 
Jerusalem to attend the principal Festivals. Joseph died before 
his son entered upon public life. Becoming a stranger in Naz- 
areth by the death of her husband, Mary withdrew to Cana. 
Here Jesus spent his maturing youth, and here he attracted 
public attention for the first time. He assumed the character 
of ateacher. The voice of the young carpenter immediately 
spoke in a strain of extraordinary tenderness. Such as had 
formerly seen him no longer knew him. His amiable character 
and captivating face, such, doubtless, as is so often found among 
the Jews, threw about Him a magic charm. He mostly fol- 
lowed Hillel in His teaching. Hillel had fifty years before 
uttered aphorisms which bore a great similarity to His own. 
In consequence of his patience under poverty, the meekness of 
his character, his opposition to priests and hypocrites, Hillel 
was, properly speaking, the real teacher of Jesus, if the name of 
teacher may be mentioned at all where the subject is one of 
such sublime originality.” 


VoL. XI. No. 4. 67 
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All that Renan here says positively, is either unjustified con- 
tradiction of the Gospel account, as for instance the birth of 
Jesus at Nazareth, or else groundless assumption, as Mary's 
removal to Cana after Joseph’s death. And whatever he says 
with an uncertain “undoubtedly,” is nothing else than most 
fanciful painting—as when he describes Joseph’s house after the 
present greatly deteriorated condition of Palestine’s population; 
or when he extols the women of Nazareth, whose beauty other 
travelers have not been able to see; or when he attributes to 
Jesus Himself a fascinating personal exterior and an extraordi- 
narily tender tone of voice. Nevertheless this “Life of Jesus” by 
Renan had a real triumphal march through the cultured world, 
and we would greatly err if we should seek the cause of such a 
great result exclusively in the free-thinking boldness of the 
book and in the peculiar tendency of our age, so much es- 
tranged from Christianity as a religion of revelation and mir- 
acle. The applause which it received may indeed be in great 
part, attributed to the fact, that to the malicious joy of thou- 
sands, it dissipated in the light of the advanced world-view, the 
Church dogma of the person of the God-man as a dream of by- 
gone ages. The reading-public, blunted by excessive refine- 
ment, devoured it so greedily because it offered them a fresh 
piquant subject, entitled 7% de Fésus, but which, after the 
manner of .J/ystires de Paris, might as well be entitled J/ystires 
de Fisus. In it sentimentality as well as sensuality found 
abundant nourishment. For, combining the sensational art of 
a Pere Lacordaire with that of a Sue or a Dumas, it changes 
from frivolous expressions to the most enthusiastic effusions of 
the soul, besides pandering to every natural propensity down 
even to lust. Even the existing discontent in political affairs, 
was conscious of being addressed in this volume, which treats 
the character of Jesus like that of some noble, enthusiastic re- 
publican, after the order of Camille Desmoulins, and inasmuch 
as it holds up the time of Jesus like a mirror, to imperial 
France, it appears as a programme of a new social revolution. 
But all this does not suffice to explain the influence of this 
volume. It is partly accounted for on better grounds. It 
brought to view again the person of Jesus, from the mist in 
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which it had been lost to thousands, and made the question 
what to hold concerning it, once more a burning question of the 
day. Inasmuch as it impressed this question, (which is the 
most decisive, truly “te ‘critical question of humanity) deeply 
upon the consciences of Jewish and Christian readers, it served, 
in an altogether different sense from that meant by the author, 
a divine purpose. And this volume would not thus have 
brought the person of Jesus again into the centre of the con- 
sciousness of the age, had it not summoned all the means and 
art of modern belles-lettres to give form and color to the pic- 
ture of Jesus. It was by this means that it took such hold on 
Christian readers. It assumed the scientifically authorized 
work of placing the historical appearance of Jesus in living cor- 
relation with the aspect of His time and country; and herein it 
met the natural wish of the Christian to form for himself, as far 
as possible, an attractive conception of Jesus, even as to His 
human appearance. But the picture of Jesus which Renan 
draws is no historical picture. It is a caricature, constructed 
of the most incompatible features—a phantom, resting only 
upon falsifications of the true history. We refer as proof of 
these falsifications to but a single example. It is the designation 
of Hillel as the true teacher of Jesus. 

Renan is still too much of a Christian to place Hillel above 
Jesus, but he plates him very high; for in one place he says: 
«Hillel will never be regarded as the true founder of Christian- 
ity’—a thought, whose very negation were an absurdity, did 
not Hillel appear to him as at least related to Jesus in intellect- 
ual greatness. Dr. Abr. Geiger, the learned champion of Jewish 
reform and liberal criticism, deceased Oct. 23, 1874, in his lec- 
tures on Judaism and its history (1864), is on the other hand 
still too much of a Jew to place Hillel beneath Jesus. “Jesus,” 
he says, “was a Pharisee, who followed in the steps of Hillel. 
He never uttered an original thought. Hillel, however, presents 
the image of a genuine reformer, and this term will not dese- 
crate but rather ennoble him.” And “this Hillel,” Geiger adds 
with quite an intelligible leer, “is an entirely historical person- 
ality. Concerning other men legend enters materially into their 
entire being, sets them off with miracles, hangs all its tinsel 
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about them; but the more wonderful the legend the less cred- 
ible it is, and the more it mystifies the character and the meaner, 
does the glorified one appear as an historical personage.” 
These lectures of Geiger have also obtained a large circle of 
readers. They have been discussed in widely circulated papers; 
and we trust to render unprejudiced Jewish and Christian readers 
no unwelcome service through these pages, by fixing their eyes 
more closely upon Hillel, placed by Renan aszde and by Geiger 
so far above Jesus. He is indeed an eminent character, both 
amiable and worthy of our interest. There is no contemporary 
of Jesus, who would be so fitted as this Hillel to bring by con- 
trast the absolute uniqueness of Jesus into clear light. We 
have also a two-fold advantage in attempting this contrast. 
First, the Talmudical accounts concerning Hillel are exceed- 
ingly full and mostly credible, although not free from the tinsel 
of odd exaggeration. And, secondly, we are free from the 
danger of prejudice in judging the man, since his career occurs 
in the reign of Herod the Great and extends only to the child- 
hood of Jesus. When Herod, according to Matt. 2 : 4, inquires 
of the high-priests and scribes where the Messiah should be 
born, Hillel might still have been president of the Sanhedrin, 
which gave the king the scriptural answer that He must be 
born in Bethlehem-Ephrata. But much farther his life does not 
extend, and he had therefore not the opportunity either to ac- 
knowledge Jesus as the Messiah, or to refuse Him such recog- 
nition. He is therefore barely, yet still an ante-Christian worthy. 
Whilst we therefore attempt to represent, in single pictures, 
his life and work, and to contrast them with the life and work 
of Jesus, we promise in advance to be strictly confined in the 
case of Hillel, to what has been historically transmitted without 
any additions of our own; and in the case of Jesus, omitting all 
that modern criticism assails, to use exclusively what even the 
criticism of a Strauss must admit, and to follow especially the 
Gospel by Mark, which at the present time has the honor of 
being considered the earliest and the most credible. 
I. HOW DID HILLEL, AND HOW DID JESUS BECOME THE GREAT 
TEACHER ? 
This is the first question, which, without adding or subtract- 
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ing aught, we will let the history of both answer. About fifty 
years before our present era the following occurred at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Schemaja and Abtalion, the celebrated teachers of that time, 
had conducted a numerous class of pupils in the study of the 
law, during the night between Friday and the Sabbath. It 
was in the month of Tebeth, about the time of the winter sol- 
stice—hence towards the close of December. When the auroral 
column had arisen (so the Shemitic would put it, because the 
sun suddenly rising there, appears above the horizon like a cone 
of light,) Schemaja said to Abtalion: “Dear brother Abtalion, 
the hall is at other times well lighted by day, but to-day it is so 
dark—it must be cloudy.” As they looked up, however, they 
discovered something like a human form inthe window. They 
ascended, and actually found a man completely buried in the 
snow which had fallen during the night. It was Aidle/l. He 
was extricated from his snow-prison, bathed and rubbed with 
oil and brought near the fireside, when it was remarked: “He 
is worthy, that on his account we desecrate the Sabbath-day.” 

But how had Hillel come up into this window-recess? This 
Hillel, the grandfather of the Gamaliel at whose feet the apostle 
Paul sat, the ancestor of a family within which for centuries the 
presidency of the Sanhedrin was transmitted, was the son of a 
poor, exiled family in Babylon. The family was reduced, although 
it could trace its pedigree back to king David. Hillel, as well 
as his brother Schebna, had gone to Jerusalem—the one to try 
his fortune in business, the other to satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge at the capital of national culture. To make this possible 
he hired out as a day-laborer and daily earned a sropazkon. 
This was the Grecian name for the Roman victoriatus, a small 
coin worth half a denarius, upon which the image of Victoria, 
the goddess of victory, had been stamped. One-half of his 
daily earnings had to suffice for the maintenance of his family 
(for he was married); the other half he paid to the superin- 
tendent (Hausmeister) of Beth-ha-Midrash, the institution over 
which Schemaja and Abtalion presided. One day, however, he 
had found no work, and the superintendent was so selfish as to 
refuse him admittance. Favored by darkness on the eve before 
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the Sabbath, he climbed up to the window that had been opened 
in through the wall, where he could see and hear all. But un- 
able long to brave the cold and ceaseless December snow, to 
which even Jerusalem was no utter stranger, he fell into that 
state of numbness from which he was with difficulty resusci- 
tated the following Sabbath morn. 
Thus HiLLet became what he was. He thought to slake his ‘ 
thirst for knowledge among the most renowned masters of his 
time, and he spared no toil to come into possession of their 
learning. Having studied under the best authorities of scholar- 
ship in the law, he himself became one of the highest authorities 
of this scholarship for the future. When at one time the ques- 
tion was debated, whether, when the preparation-day for the 
Passover came on Sabbath, the sacrificial lamb might be killed 
on that day, he arose as the defender of pure tradition and de- 
cided the question in the affirmative. From this time forth he 
was held as one of the most esteemed teachers of the so- ( 
called oral or traditional law. To this, in a degenerate and dis- 
tracted age, he secured the unity of a progressive development, 
by means of his high culture, personal mildness and moderate 
pharisaical tendency. He never became a reformer. Dr. Gei- 
ger is the first to set him up so high in order that in contrast 
with him he may subordinate Jesus. Only he can be called a 
reformer, who, endowed with a creative mind, gives back toa 
degraded and corrupt religiop its original form, and breathes 
the new life, which must have first assumed a living form in 
himself, into a whole vast sunken community. Samuel and 
Ezra were such reformers. Hillel, however, left all things as 
they were. He brought about a few changes in the province of 
civil government, such as the traffic in loan and sale, which 
changes, in a cunning way, make the letter of the Mosaic law 
easier ; but in other respects he merely carried farther the phari- 
saical system of traditions, and scarcely concerned himself with 
the contents of his people’s faith-consciousness ; much less did 
he raise religious life from its decay and give it a new impulse. 
But what Jesus became history informs us. This we need 
not first make; it suffices that we open our eyes to its facts 
and not wilfully close them. Hillel is not a reformer ; for what 
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would be the original form of the religion of his people which 
he again restored, what the corruptions which he removed ? 
Jesus, however, is the Founder of a Religion, which is related 
to the religion of the Old Testament like a shelled kernel anda 
released spirit—the Founder of a humanity hitherto unheard of 
among the nations of the world, of a religion of man and of the 
love of man, which declares all partition-walls of national reli- 
gion to be abolished, and which makes all men brothers by a new 
bond of the all-embracing, divine love. How, we now ask, did 
He become this? He also, like Hillel, was an offspring of the 
Davidic house, but not like Hillel grown up in Babylon—the 
country whose Jewish inhabitants then already began to rival the 
national culture of the mother-country—but in Galilee, the coun- 
try upon which the Jew looked down with haughty disdain as the 
Grecian did upon Beeotia, or the Parisian does upon Gascony. 
And in this despised country His home was in the most despised 
district. In the Talmud, famous men are found in a number of 
Palestinian and also Galilean localities which have now utterly 
disappeared, but from Nazareth not one. Josephus, the histor- 
ian, who had to organize the national levy of troops in Galilee 
during the Roman war, counts up no less than 204 overpopula- 
ted cities and villages and names many of them, but is silent re- 
specting Nazareth. If it were mentioned only in the Gospels, 
modern criticism might perhaps maintain that it never existed, 
but to-day it still lies as it did two thousand years ago, with its 
houses built against the slope of the hill, in the furrow of a 
deep narrow basin, which is surrounded by hills on three sides, 
and at the south, slopes towards the field of ancient and modern 
battles—the celebrated plain of Jezreel. Here, in this quiet re- 
tirement, Jesus grew up like a lily in the valley. Outside of His 
parental house, there was here for Him no place of education, 
save perhaps the house of prayer. Hillel’s wisdom might justly 
pass as an offshoot of the wisdom of Schemaja and Abtalion, 
but no one of His astonished cotemporaries knew anything of a 
teacher of Jesus. The Talmud, indeed, assigns Him a celebra- 
ted teacher, namely Joshua, the son of Perachja. It represents 
Him as fleeing with the latter to Alexandria, in order to escape 
a bloodthirsty king, and as afterwards banished by him as a de- 
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generate pupil amid the blowing of four hundred rams-horns. 
But this excommunication-concert is ridiculous, and the entire 
representation a coarse fiction; since Joshua lived a full century 
before Jesus. Jesus was in Egypt, but asa child upon His moth- 
er’s bosom. He cannot have brought impressions thence, where 
Judaism had begun a more liberal tendency; much less can it 
be that he there learned the magic arts, as represented by an- 
other Talmudic fable. 

But as no human mind develops without contact with the ex- 
ternal, so Jesus also, at a later period, by intercourse with His 
pious parents and with men who attracted or repelled Him, re- 
ceived an incalculable world of impressions. These impressions 

° aided in making Him what He became; but that which really 
determined what He did become, was His own unique soul, which 
took in and elaborated these impressions. His principal means 
of culture was intercourse with God through the mediation of 
His word recorded in the Holy Scriptures. This word exter- ( 
nally told Him what His people, what humanity wanted and 
needed, and God internally told Him what He was appointed to 
render His people and humanity—not like Hillel to carry fur- 
ther the system of tradition, but with the abolition of this exter- 
nalizing ceremonial-service, to establish an immediate spiritu- 
ally-free relation between man and God, and to give Himself 
entirely up as a sacrifice to this high calling. In other words, 
He apprehended Himself in God with ever greater certainty as 
the Messiah, foretold by Moses and the Prophets. He experi- 
enced what the servant of Jehovah says, as given by Isaiah ‘ 
50:4: “The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, 
that I should know how to speak a word in season to him that 
is weary ; he wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth mine 
ear to hear as the learned.” And the more He became ab- 
sorbed in prophecy and saw the cause of the corruption of His 
people dead in work-righteousness, the more clearly He must 
have seen that He must be prepared for intense sufferings, and 
the more fervently He prayed for courage and joyfulness, to be 
able sometime to say concerning Himself, according to the 

prophecy of Isaiah (Is. 50 : 5, 6): “The Lord God hath opened 
mine ear, and I| was not rebellious, neither turned away back. 
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I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame and spit- 
ting.” In this school of deep experiences the pupil of God 
matured into the Divine Teacher, who, in the servant-form of a 
wandering Galilean preacher, hid the lofty self-consciousness of 
the Messiah of Israel. His contemporaries were acquainted 
with the externals of His origin, but they were more’ inclined 
to magnify these than to solve the riddle of this teacherless 
Teacher. When in the synagogue of Nazareth the book had 
been handed Him to read the prophetic lesson for the Sabbath, 
He began the reading with the words: “The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord;” and filled with the certainty that 
He and no other was the servant of the Lord God whom proph- 
ecy (Is. 61:1, 2) here introduces as speaking, He, while all 
eyes were turned on Him, opened His discourse with the em- 
phatic exclamation: “To-day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears,” Luke 4 : 16 et seq. The immediate effect, which the 
powerful impression of His public appearance produced, was 
amazement. “From whence,” inquired the Nazarenes, “hath 
this man these things ? and what wisdom is this which is given 
unto Him, that even such mighty works are wrought by His 
hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother 
of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and Simon? And are not 
His sisters here with us? They could not on any natural 
grounds account for that high self-consciousness, with which 
this their countryman came before them in word and deed. 
And on this account they were offended at Him, as the Gospel 
by Mark (6: 3) further relates. For He lacked the patent of 
nobility, which, according to the Jewish idea, a teacher pos- 
sesses who is able to present himself as the pupil of a celebrated 
teacher. That He stood so much outside the traditionary cir- 
cles, did not tend to His recommendation in their eyes. But 
by this very circumstances He was so materially distinguished 
Vot. XI. No. 4. 68 
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from Hillel, who propagated the wisdom of Schemaja and Ab- 
talion. Jesus came forth from no rabbinical school; there was 
no system to which He adhered and which He built up. He 
had drawn freely and directly from the fullness of the Divine 
Spirit. Without any dependence on man, He had taught Him- 
self with the word of God out of the depth of His own holy 
soul. From childhood up He had stood in a closeness of inter- 
course with God, which justified the expression (the like of 
which was never heard from human lips before or after Him): 
“No man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever t 
Son will reveal Him,” Matt. 11:27. Therefore His doctrine, 
His manner of teaching and His entire appearance, set His con- 
temporaries to wondering, and despised Galilee experienced 
then the fulfillment of the ancient prophecy (Is. 9:2): “The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath 
the light shined,” that prophecy according to which the Tal- 
mud says, that the redemption of Israel would set in from Tibe- 
rias; and the Sohar, that the Messiah shall be manifested in 
the land of Galilee 

I. WHAT WAS THE DOCTRINE OF HILLEL, THE BABYLONIAN; AND 

WHAT THAT OF JESUS, THE NAZARENE ? 


A second contrast which we shall attempt to draw, will make 
this even clearer than the first. 

A foreigner once appeared before Schammai. “Make a pros- 
elyte of me,” he said, “but you must teach me the entire Law 
while I stand upon one leg.” Shammai became angry, and 
lifting the rod in his hand, he drove him from his presence. 
He came to Hillel, who actually converted him in conformity 
with his own condition. He said to him: “Whatsoever you 
do not like yourself, that abstain from doing to your neighbor 
also—this is the entire law and all the rest is comment. Go 
thou and learn this.”* This is Hillel’s greatly admired answer, 
which both Renan and Geiger rely on in making Jesus the fol- 
lower of Hillel. 





*Schabbath 31 a. 
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We do not undervalue the great and the noble answer of 
Hillel. A relatively enlightened insight into the essence of 
the law is necessary in order to comprehend that all national 
regulations and all ceremonial precepts of the Pentateuch are 
subservient to a moral end, which concerns the relation exist- 
ing between man and man. But is, therefore, the legislation of 
Sinai solely or even mainly a mere matter of morality? Much 
rather, according to that central utterance of the law (Deut. 
6:4. 5), which became a constituent part of Israel’s daily 
prayer, is not the Jove to God with all the heartthe sum of the 
law? Could Hillel withhold this from the inquiring heathen, 
who above all things needed a knowledge of the one living God? 
According to his answer it would appear as if the command- 
ments of the first table of the holy law were of less importance 
and necessity than those of the second. And yet morality can- 
not be separated from religion without stripping moral duties 
of their eternal, divine authority. Hillel does this. He re- 
duces the revealed law to a rule of morality, and conceals its 
religious basis and fundamental claim. He is in so far the 
forerunner of all those who characterize the miserable proverb, 
“Do right and fear no one,” as the highest wisdom, indeed as 
the substance of the entire Bible, while everything else in the 
Bible is mere unessential appendage. 

To be sure, Jesus also says (Matt. 7:12): “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.” But this is 
no isolated passage. “If ye then being evil,” it is said imme- 
diately before, “know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father, which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him.” This utterance of 
Jesus, which sounds almost, though not exactly, like Hillel's 
answer, is distinguished therefore from the latter in that it 
stands in a deeply religious connection, where the duty of 
charity is deduced from the merciful love of God as the pattern 
which we must resemble. Indeed it is a part of Jesus’ sermon 
on the Mount, whose theme is true righteousness, in which the 
will of God, as preparatively and therefore imperfectly revealed 
from Mt. Sinai, comes into realization. This righteousness ap- 
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pears here as a divine gift, and its essence is put in the self- 
surrender to the divine will with renunciation of one’s own will 
in the determination not only of the external life, but of one’s 
innermost life through the divine will. It consists, therefore, 
in an inter-penetration of the religious and the moral elements. 
Divine and human love are here blended. 

The answer, therefore, which Jesus gives under similar cir- 
cumstances (Mark 12 : 28-34), is materially different from that 
of Hillel. Asked by one of the Scribes, Which is the first 
commandment of all? Jesus answers: “The first of all the 
commandments is, Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength: this is the first commandment. And the second 
is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
There is none other commandment greater than these.” This 
is no one-sided, but a complete answer which characterizes 
moral goodness in its two sides, each of which conditions the 
other. In it, it becomes manifest that it is Jesus who maintains 
the spirit of the law. In the Thora these two fundamental 
commandments are never found close together; for Deut. 6: 5, 
speaks only cencerning the duty of love to God, not of love 
to man; and in Levit. 19: 18, the command of love to man is 
joined with many others, without naming the command of love 
to God as its basis. But Jesus combines into one what is in- 
ternally coherent. He unites the two great commandments 
into one whole, and indeed in such a manner as to make 
that which is apparently much inferior equal to that which is 
far superior ; for as light and radiation, so the love of God and 
the love of man are in essence and principle one. They are 
one in the Lord our God, the God of Israel, who is ove God. 

This combination of the two fundamental commandments ap- 
pears in the spirit of the Old Testament law, but Jesus was the 
first one to give it expression—He, of whom Geiger says: “He 
never uttered an original thought.” Never was an assertion 


uttered which so insultingly degrades the original and historical 
greatness of the Founder of Christianity. We have dealt justly 
with Hillel’s sentence, but we know Hillel—Geiger’s reformer, 
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lauded at the expense of Jesus—better, than, to allow a false 
representation of him upon the basis of a single and one-sided 
sentence. Hillel’s ministry was by no means _ reformatory, 
much less creative. It consisted essentially in nothing else 
than in the development of the so-called oral law, which had in 
view the discovery of the intent of the Mosaic statutes, accord- 
ing to certain rules of interpretation and the guarding of these 
against infringement by a hedge of new traditions. In this 
legal overstraining of the Mosaic law, Hillel had a worthy rival 
in the stricter and more painstaking Schammai. 

An exampie may help to point out how far the spirit of the 
Mosaic law was then lost. This contains the indirect instruc- 
tion (Ex. 16: 5) that what is to be eaten on the Sabbath-day, 
shall be prepared the day before. The intent and object is 
very plain. The Sabbath-rest, which the Mosaic law grants no 
less to servant and maid than to lord and mistress, shall not be 
interrupted by culinary labor. These teachers of the law, how- 
ever, raise the question whether an egg then, that was laid on 
the Sabbath, might be eaten also on the Sabbath-day. One 
should suppose that common sense would have settled this 
question, inasmuch as in the laying of eggs man takes no active 
part; but they declared the eating of such an egg uncondition- 
ally prohibited, if laid by a hen kept for that purpose, since in 
such a case it would be the result of week-day work, carried on 
on the Sabbath, and hence contrary to the law. In this both 
these “Fathers of Antiquity” agreed. But how, if the hen was 
intended to be eaten, and not for the laying of eggs; and how, 
if a Sabbath and a holiday, and hence (since a holiday is re- 
garded as sacred as the Sabbath) two Sabbaths come together ? 
Here Schammai, contrary to his custom, judged less strictly 
than Hillel, since he allowed the egg, of a hen kept to be eaten, 
which had been formed on the Sabbath or holiday preceding, 
and laid on the holiday or Sabbath following. But Hillel, the 
“reformer,” according to Geiger, the “true teacher of Jesus,” 
according to Renan, argued as follows: Inasmuch as that egg 
had been formed on a Sabbath or holiday, and hence was origi- 
nated contrary to the law, it is therefore not allowable to be 
used on the holiday or Sabbath following when it was laid ; and 
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although it might be allowable in itself on that same holiday 
or Sabbath to use the egg of sucha hen, in case it had been 
laid on a holiday or Sabbath which neither a holiday nor Sab- 
bath, either follows or precedes, yet even this must be regarded 
as forbidden, and for this reason, lest one might otherwise fall 
into the temptation to use it on such a holiday or Sabbath, 
when for the given reason it is absolutely prohibited. And 
since also one dare not carry from place to place on the Sab- 
bath that which is forbidden to be used, therefore such an egg 
must not only not be eaten, but dare not even be taken up and 
stored away; whence it follows as a matter of course that the 
conscientious person will not even touch it, for he might per- 
chance take it into his hand, and that he will not look upon it, 
lest it might tempt him. In this celebrated controversy of the 
schools concerning the egg, as in many similar ones, Hillel was 
regarded as right over against Schammai; for a voice from 
Heaven is said to have been heard, which said: “The words of 
both are the words of the living God, but let practice follow 
the school of Hillel. 

Now let one imagine a scrupulous Jew turning to Jesus with 
the question, whether it be allowable to eat an egg, laid by a 
hen at such and such a time! Let us suppose, that in the pres- 
ence of this Man, whose entire appearance was like the em- 
bodied spirit of the laws, like the resistless repudiation of all 
gnat-straining, he had not choked with the question on his 
tongue, one may imagine what sort of an answer he would have 
received. For when the Pharisees and Scribes asked Jesus: 
“Why walk not Thy disciples according to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat bread with unwashen hands (that is, not conse- 
crated by the traditional washing)? He answered: “Well hath 
Esaias prophesied of you hypocrites, as it is written, ‘This peo- 
ple honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. 
Howbeit in vain do they worship me, ‘teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men. For laying aside the commandment of 
God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the washing of pots and 
cups; and many other such like things ye do,” Mark 7: 5 et 
seq. That ceremony, therefore, of which a rabbinical proverb 


says: “Whosoever disregards the washing of hands shall be 
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destroyed from the earth,”* has no religious value in the eyes of 
Jesus; and already this one example shows what a decided 
stand He took against that traditionary principle on the estab- 
lishment and development of which properly rests the fame of 
Hillel. There is world-wide difference in their fundamental 
aims. That of Hillel is juridical, casuistic, and nationally cir- 
cumscribed, but that of Jesus is universally religious, moral and 
human. Hillel lives and moves in externalism, Jesus in the 
spirit of the law. The latter frees God’s law from the barriers 
with which, in view of its national design, it had to be sur- 
rounded; the former, however, tries in every way to secure 
these barriers, partly by means of stricter, partly by milder tra- 
ditions, without having any special compunctions concerning 
the warning: “Ye shall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shall ye diminish aught from it,” Deut. 4 : 2. 

Pragmatic history is here greatly perplexed. Nowhere can 
there be found, in the time and country of Jesus, a connection- 
point for the way and manner in which He opposed the moral 
to the ceremonial. Kenan tears the bonmot, by which Hillel 
won a proselyte from its connection with his activity in order 
to make Jesus dependent on Hillel; and Geiger succeeds in 
making it appear that Jesus followed the steps of Hillel, while 
such as are not too poorly versed in Jewish literature know that 
Hillel traveled the highway of Rabbinical lore, while Jesus 
turned him His back on it and pursued a course such as had 
never before entered human mind. 

And how often the Essenes have had to do duty! But this 
Free Mason-like, fraternal order, dwelling on the western side 
of the Dead Sea, nowhere appear in the arena of N. T. history : 
and since they even surpass the Pharisees in point of abstemi- 
ousness and purification, and even more scrupulously avoided 
intercourse with the common people, one can imagine only a 
relationship of mutual repulsion, had they at all come in con- 
tact with Jesus, who received publicans, fishermen and so-called 
sinners as His disciples; ate and drank with them, and instead 
of fasting encouraged in them rather a frame of mind filled with 
festal joy, Mark 2: 18, 19. 





*Sota 4b. 
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Nowhere can be found in the spirit of that day a starting- 
point for the doctrine of Jesus. Only the O. T. prophecy, 
which revived again in John the Baptist after two and a half 
centuries of silence, offers such a one. In Jesus culminates the 
old prophetic views of the worthlessness of the dead works of 
the law. But He does not merely say: “The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” but also: “The 
Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath,” Mark 2 :27,28. He, 
therefore, attributes to Himself in person an eminence not only 
above tradition, but directly above the letter of the Sinaitic 
law—an eminence which no prophet could have applied to him- 
self without sacrilegious presumption. And He does not stop 
with vindicating, in an expository way the spirit of the law, 
over against its letter, but He opposes His own utterances as a 
full and final expression of the will of God, over against the 
imperfectly revealed will of God in the Thora, which only He 
would dare to venture who was conscious of being the Mediator 
of the new covenant (Jer. 31 : 31), in whom, after the predic- 
tions of the prophets, the work of revelation, begun in the 
Sinaitic covenant, should be completed. 

Thus, for instance, the law allows a husband to put away his 
wife by means of a bill of divorcement, if he discovers in her 
aught that is disgraceful, and it is burdened with the single re- 
striction that he dare never take her back as wife again, if in 
the meantime she had become the wife of another (Deut. 24 : 
1-4). The formulating of the admissible ground for divorce is 
here so vague, that Hillel contradicted the school of Schammai 
(who limited the “disgraceful” to moral disgrace), by the sincere 
assertion that a man might divorce his wife even if she only 
burnt a meal for him. Jesus, however, is not satisfied to ex- 
pound the letter of the law as strictly as possible, but He goes 
much farther and deeper. On the one hand He notices in the 
allowing of divorce and the prescription of the bill of divorce, 
an act of the educational wisdom of God, which could only 
gradually lead out unto true holiness a carnally-minded, obsti- 
nate race. On the other hand, He sets up against this tempor- 
ary divine permission, the original, creative institution of mar- 


riage as a holy and inviolable bond between the man and his 
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one wife (Mark 10: 5-9), and His own declaration which ad- 
mits of absolutely no ground for divorce save adultery: “But I 
say unto you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, save for 
the cause of fornication, causes her to commit adultery; and 
whosoever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adul- 
tery” (Matt. 5 : 32). What a lofty self-consciousness of co-equal 
divine sovereignty is contained in this: “But I say unto you !” 
The Sinaitic law is to Him a vestibule of divine revelation. He 
is self-conscious of being the Mediator of the definitive divine 
revelation. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, which even the most skeptical 
criticism will admit as a faithful example of Jesus’ mode of 
teaching, He acknowledges, on the one hand, the divine char- 
acter of the law and the entire O. T. Scripture, since in Matt. 
5 : 17 He says: “Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfill. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. “On 
the other hand, He opposes the literal, external authority and 
practice of the law, and insists upon an entirely new inwardly 
free and deeper fulfillment, showing forth in several instances 
the true spiritual meaning of the letter of the law. The inter- 
nal work, which begins in Deuteronomy and continues in the 
prophets, is here brought to consummation by Him, who de- 
clares Himself as the Fulfiller of the law and of prophecy. He 
who according to Geiger, “never uttered an original thought,” 
internalizes and spiritualizes the law in a way hitherto unheard 
of, essentially different from the Jewish-Alexandrian allegory, and 
with which individual rays in the Rabbinical writings cannot 


compare. Let one read only how in Matt. 5 : 33-37 He lays 
hold by the root of the prohibition of desecrating the name of 
God and of perjury: “But let your communication be yea, yea; 
nay, nay ;” that is, a plain “Yea” and “Nay” shall be equal to a 
formal oath, for the truly pious stands continually in the pres- 
ence of God. Likewise the command, “Thou shalt not kill.” 


While the law of the Old Testament, in preparatory times, pro- 


hibits murder, He, the Lawgiver of the heavenly kingdom, now 
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at hand, declares even him guilty of murder who is angry with 
his brother, dishonors and scorns him, Matt. 5 : 21-24. And 
how incomparably glorious is His exposition (Matt. 5 : 38-48) 
of the law of retaliation by the spirit of divine love! Recom- 
pense shall be practiced, but evil shall not be rewarded with 
evil but with good. The law indeed also commands: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19: 18), but it grants 
the stranger what it prohibits to a fellow-countryman (Deut. 
23: 20; 24: 7); it sanctions slavery, sanctions avenging of 
blood, sanctions the inexorable subduing of the heathen with 
bloody weapons. The requirement of the command of love to 
one’s neighbor, here still appears as narrow as the character of 
a law appointed for a nation and not for humanity. Jesus, how- 
ever, breaks down this national partition and teaches universal 
charity, without rezard to nationality, station, merit and sym- 
pathy. My neighbor is every one who has need of me and of 
whom I have need, even my enemy. All men shall recipro 
cally regard each other as brothers, for they have one Father in 
Heaven, whom He, Jesus, has revealed and brought nigh to 
them. This command of a universal human love is nowhere 
found in the O. T. Scriptures, and although they here and there 
require magnanimity towards an enemy, it is nevertheless Jesus, 
who first and alone, has raised to a moral principle this charity 
that includes even an enemy. History proves what a world- 
stirring utterance this is: “Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be 
the children of your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 5 : 44, 45) 
In these words there is held up to humanity the highest ideal of 
morality. Nothing higher is possible. All true progress of 
human history consists ever since in the triumph of this love. 
As much of it as Judaism recognizes, it owes, not to Hillel or 
any other of its ancient sages, but to this Jesus of Nazareth, 
who, according to Geiger, “never uttered an original thought’ — 
who in tact, however, by this principle of all-embracing love, 
established a new era whose light Judaism itself was not able 
to escape, which is so far from recognizing Him (from whom 
this light streams forth) that the Zurich Rabbi, Dr. Kisch, in 
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his work on Hillel (1877) extols him as the creator of a new soil 
in which the divine doctrine has grown to the mighty tree, 
“which to-day overshadows the entire civilized world.” 

But not Hillel, the president of the Sanhedrin, but Jesus, de- 
livered by the Sanhedrin unto the heathen, planted this mus- 
tard-seed in the world’s field, which has grown into the tree 
that casts its shadow over all the earth. The ideal morality of 
the Sermon on the Mount consists in the intensified letter, the 
free spirit of the law. Only blinded national pride could pos- 
sibly mistake in Jesus the great Man who penetrates the essence 
of morality to its innermost depths, the Prophet who opposes 
the hypocritical, heartless work-righteousness of His time with 
the attestation of the spirit in the letter of the law, the Prophet 
like unto Moses (Deut. 18:15), who is mediator of the con- 
cluding revelation of God, as Moses was of that which was pre- 
paratory. And, according to His own self-attestations, He 
is still more than this. He does not only tower incomparably 
above Hillel and all sages—yea all of Israel's prophets—as the 
emancipator of religion from its hitherto swaddling-cloths and 
leading-strings, but at the close of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which modern criticism admits as “the most genuine of the 
genuine,” He takes His position as the future Judge of men, 
who holds them responsible for their hearing and doing the 
word which He proclaimed, and who unmasks the hypocrites, 
that would justify themselves before Him, with the Sentence: 
“I never knew you, depart from me, ye that work iniquity” 
(Matt. 7 : 21-23). And when the high-priest asked Him, “Art 
Thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” He answered ac- 
cording to Mark 14:62: “I am; and ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” In these self-attestations He raises His Per- 
son above humanity into the very presence of God. All human 
destinies are by Him decided, and God’s sovereignty over man 
is realized in Him. And what a lofty self-consciousness is ex- 
pressed in His calling Himself *he Son of Jan and the Son of 
God! We will not interpret these names now, but they declare 
at least this, that the movement of humanity towards God, and 
the movement of God towards humanity, meet in His Person, 
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like two lines in a common centre. In His Person, as it were, 
heaven and earth stretch out to each other the hand of recon- 
ciliation. What shall we say to this view of Himself by which, 
on the one hand, He places himself at the head of humanity, 
on the other, in essential union with God? Passing by the ar- 
bitrary trend of that criticism which cuts out the “transcendental” 
in the self-attestations of Jesus as spurious, and that false exe- 
gesis which reduces it to that which is comprehensible, there 
remains but the choice, either with Strauss and Renan to place 
this Galilean, with all His actual greatness which cannot be 
wrested from Him, under the pathological view of an eccentric- 
ity bordering on madness, or with Paul and all the Apostles to 
bow ourselves believingly and devoutly before the God-man, 
who, when human, distress had become the sorest, from an inner 
necessity made His appearance to relieve this distress—not like 
a Deus ex machina, but gradually prepared in the consciousness 
and history of Israel up to that last prophetic voice, which fore- 
tells the theanthropic Mediator at the same time with His 
Elijah-like forerunner, John the Baptist: “Behold, I will send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: and 
the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: be- 
hold he shall come saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. 3: 1). The 
messenger is Elias. The Lord who comes, sent by the Lord of 
hosts, is God of God. He is called the Angel of the Covenant, 
because in Him are completed the appearances of the Angel of 
the Covenant since the time of the Patriarchs, bearing on the 
covenant relations existing toward Israel. The Lord and the 
Angel of the Covenant are one person, for the Angel of the 
Lord is the Lord Himself—His presence (Ex. 33 : 14; Deut. 
4:37; Is. 63:9), in which He manifests Himself. O Israel, 
people of the covenant, be mindful of this! If Jesus be not 
this Lord and covenant-angel who was to come, you will still 
have to await His advent; du¢ God and man in one person must 
be your Messiah, your Saviour, if your prophets down to this 
Malachi have spoken the truth. 

It is time however that we unfold the third picture, in order 
to contrast this Hillel (whom Renan thinks he may regard as 
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the true teacher of Jesus,) and Jesus. This third picture will 
make clear to us how the two difier in their lives as sufferers ; 
and it will appear whether Gra/z is correct in his history of the 
Jews (3 vol. 1863), when he says: “The meekness and humility 
of Jesus remind one of Hillel, whom He seems to have univer- 
sally followed as pattern.” 

Il. 


The Talmud* gives an account of two men, who fell out with 
each other in Jerusalem. “Nevermore!” said the one “I will 
give that man 400 Sus (a coin worth a Roman denarius, bear- 
ing the image of Zeus), who is able to tempt Hillel into real 
anger.” “I'll take you up,” cried the other. It was “upon a 
Friday afternoon, and Hillel was just engaged in washing and 
combing for the morrow. At this unseasonable time, and with- 
out addressing him by his becoming title, some one before his 
door screamed out: “Is Hillel here?” The latter hastily threw 
his mantle about him, came out and said: “My son, what can 
I do for you?” “I have a question for you,” answered this 
coarse fellow. ‘Let us have it, my son,” rejoined Hillel. “Why 
have the Babylonians such ugly ball-shaped heads ?” continued 
the other. Hillel replied: “An important question this, my 
son! It is because they lack sensible midwives.” The inter- 
rogator turned his back to Hillel, took his leave and waited an 
hour. Then he came again and cried out as before: “Is Hillel 
here? Is Hillel here?” The latter came again wrapped in his 
mantle, and said: “My son, what can I do for you?” “I have 
a question for you.” “What is it, my son?” “Why,” asked 
the clown, “have the Thermudians such small mogul-eyes ?” 
“An important question this, my son!” said Hillel, “Because 
they inhabit broad, sandy steppes.” The inquirer left again and 
waited another hour, when he resumed the same noise before 
his door: “Is Hillel here? Is Hillel here?” Hillel came, the 
third time, clad in his mantle, and asked: “My son, what can I 
do for you?” “I have a question for you,” was the reply. 
“What is it my son?” returned Hillel. “Why,” asked this 
fellow, “have the Africans such broad, flat-feet ?”” “An import- 
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ant question this, my son!” said Hillel. “Because they live in 
marshy countries.’ The interrogator continued: “I would still 
have many questions to ask, but I fear you may get provoked.” 
Hillel, drawing his mantle closer about him, sat down by his 
side and said: “Just continue to ask whatever you may wish to 
know,” when the other, disarmed, interrupted: “So you are 
this Hillel, whom people call the Prince of Israel?” “Yes,” 
was the reply. “Well, if you are, I hope there are few like you 
in Israel!” “Why, my son?” interrogated Hillel. “Because I 
lost 400 denarii on your account.” “Not so hasty, my son!” 
rejoined Hillel; “it is better that you lose 400 and again 400 
denarii on Hillel’s account, than that Hillel lose his patience.” 
So great was Hillel’s good nature. It was boundless. For 
he used to hire a saddle-horse and halberdier for one that had 
become impoverished, and when on one occasion the guard 
was not to be had, he is said to have acted himself as one for 
three miles. Indeed his good nature transcended the bounds 
of truth; for while Schammai demanded the truth in the nup- 
tial-song concerning the appearance of the bride, Hillel taught 


that although she be never so homely, one must put himself 


in the place of the bridegroom and thus sing: “Oh! the lovely, 
charming bride!” Through his good nature Hillel, for the 
sake of peace, was able to utter a lie, for at one time, by means 
of a cunning trick, he passed an ox for a cow, which he offered 
as a sacrifice in the temple-court, in order not to antagonize the 
school of Schammai concerning a question of the law. Only 
from the fact that his renowed meekness had its light and 
dark side, can we explain that, under the cowardly and cruel 
despotism of Herod the First, he held (without being molested), 
the highest national place of honor in Jerusalem; and, ac- 
cording to tradition, attained like Moses the age of 120 years. 
Gentleness, with its sister virtues of humility and patience 
was also one of the fundamental features in the character of Jesus. 
On this account, indeed, He is called the Lamb (John 1 : 29; 


Is. 53: 7). Ever journeying and denying himself every enjoy- 
ment not itself contributing to His calling, He unweariedly bore 
with the people that pressed Him in search of healing and in- 
struction, and when He withdrew Himself it was merely to es- 
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cape an unhealthy and thoroughly injurious enthusiasm, or else 
to gain new strength in the solitude of prayer for this labor of 
serving-love. The Son of Man, He says, (Mark I0 : 45), came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many. In these words is contained that idea of ex- 
piation, which appears absurd to the calculating intellect, but 
which (we may say this without exaggeration) is written upon 
the heart of humanity among all nations and in all stages of 
culture. If the Roman Curtius thrusts himself into the abyss 
for the deliverance of his people, or Iphigenia is sacrificed be- 
fore the sailing of the Grecian fleet towards Troy, or the brother 
of the emperor Wu wang in China, consecrates himself to 
death, to save him that was taken ill, this all takes place at the 
impulse of this to mankind common idea. But there is no 
people upon the earth, among whom this idea is purer and 
more thoroughly native, than the Jewish. Sm requires expia- 
tion, say its voices for 6000 years, be it by the punishment of 
the sinner, which satisfies justice, or by the self-surrender of the 
righteous, which vouchsafes grace unto the sinner. In the first 
place suffering atones as such; in the second place the willing- 
ness to suffer, combined wits its merit and its effect passing 
over to him, who avails himself of it. The entire O. T. sacrificial 
system was a shadowing forth of this idea; for here the bring- 
ing of the blood to the altar everywhere precedes the sacrifice 
upon the altar. First, the gift is made acceptable by means of 
an atonement—and the means is blood, of which God the Law- 
giver says (Levit 17:11): “For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 
atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement by virtue of the soul” which is contained in it and 
which interposes vicariously for the guilty. But the idea of 
atonement is only typically, not really, set forth by the sacrifice 
of animals (as is evident from this “I have given PA\YP\3,”’) for 
only a being that is like him and yet guiltless, freely sacrificing 
himself for the sinner, can atone for him. In accordance with 
this idea a Jewish rule says (referring to the fact that the high- 
priest, on the day of atonement, could only when he had ex- 
piated for himself make atonement for the priesthood and the 
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entire Israel): “The guilty cannot atone for the innocent, but 
only the innocent for the guilty.” Another Jewish adage says: 
“The death of the righteous is expiatory.” Even to-day you 
may hear the pious son say, when he recollects his father: 
“May I share the atonement of his death-bed!” Still may the 
tender hearted be heard praying for his avenger: “If he be in 
the wrong, may my being nearer right, be attributed to his 
credit ;” and if the degenerate son of a pious mother is finally 
saved, the popular voice says: “He was helped by the merit of 
his mother.” 

In conformity with this idea of a mysterious, but none the 
less actual reciprocity of moral guilt and moral merit, Jesus re- 
solved to offer Himself as an atonement for His people and for 
all humanity. He knew that there was no greater evil in the 
world than sin, the root of all evil. This sin in its entirety He 
took upon His heart and conscience as His own, in order that 
by means of a holy life and innocent death, He might cancel 
this burden of debt before God, the righteous and gracious 
One, and to furnish in His Person the history of man with a 
new and vivifying beginning. But what warrant had He for 
making this idea of atonement—which existed in this form 
among mankind, and especially among His own people—the 
innermost fact of His consciousness and the characteristic work 
of His life? We answer: Because with divine certainty He 
knew Himself to be the King-Messiah, not in the sense of the 
current, secularized hope of a Messiah, but in the sense of the 
O. T. types and prophecies, which give to the universal rule of 
the Messiah the dark background of suffering and death, which 
was to result to His own good and to the world’s salvation. 
When He heard in Isaiah 53 : 4, 5, His people penitently con- 
fess: “Surely He has borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows ; 
yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him: 
and with His stripes we are healed,” with this word of God in 
Scripture, which described unto Him the servant of the Lord, 
there chimed in the Word of God in His own Essential Being, 
which told Him: “Zhou art He.” And thus that external and 
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this internal Word of God were completed in the words of His 
divine-human consciousness, 7hzs am J, intoa harmonious triad, 
before which, now preponderatingly joyful, now preponder- 
atingly sad, all the powers and fibers of His being trembled. 
From the time He presented Himself for baptism at Jordan, 
He was prepared to take upon Himself the baptism of blood. 
He knew His murderers, viz., those Pharisees, who placed the 
bigoted observance of the law above this prophetic fulfillment, 
which would usher in a new era; and He knew His slaughter- 
house, viz., that Jerusalem, where Simon, the son of Hillel, as 
chief of the Sanhedrin, stood way in the background compared 
with the High-priest Caiaphas, the proud and blood-thirsty Phar- 
isee, already threatened Him in the midst of His three years’ 
ministry with murder in the most multifarious forms. Yet He 
escaped tm order to insure by means of His preceding work, 
making His self-sacrifice understood and to secure its success. 
But every step in His never-resting, wandering life, brings Him 
nearer to that Jerusalem of which He says: “It will not do that 
a prophet perish outside of Jerusalem!” Luke 18 : 31-33. 
Thither He draws, without any compulsion, like a gentle lamb. 
Inasmuch as He does not fear death, He also does not fear man; 
and since He suffers death to pay the debt of sin and to destroy 
the power of sin, His gentleness is coupled with the grandeur 
of frank and open veracity, which we miss in the mildness of 
Hillel. He who could say: “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden,” (Matt. 11 : 28), laid also the scourge upon 
those desecrating the temple, despised the threat of Herod An- 
tipas who dreaded Him as the avenging ghost of the murdered 
John the Baptist, discharged the thunders of His woe over the 
Pharisees, and kept back no truth, however it may have dis- 
turbed the minds of men. For He was determined to put away 
the religion of shadows, and through His self-sacrifice to estab- 
lish the religion of substance. On this He was resolved, and 
thereto He knew Himself to be called. For while all Old Tes- 
tament prophets knew themselves to be placed under the re- 
vealed law, He, as Teacher and Executor of the true will of 
God, placed Himself above the revealed law as its personal 
Vo. XI. No. 4. 70 
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goal and actual end; and even as a prisoner before the Sanhe- 
drin and before Pilate, in spite of the overwhelming odds against 
Him, He does not cease to avow His divine and royal eminence. 

We stand finally once more in the face of the aforementioned 
dilemma: Either this view of Himself was self-delusion, and 
Judaism was right, when it separated itself from the Christian re- 
ligion as from a faithless daughter behind Hillel’s partition wall 
of the law, or He was really the One whom the entire body of 
Apostles and also the Gospel of Mark confesses to be, when it 
says: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God ; as it is written in the prophets: Behold I send my mes- 
senger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way before 
Thee. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” Either He is 
a man who overestimates Himself and who, notwithstanding all 
the truth of His assertions, adulterated rather than purified the 
idea of God, inasmuch as calling Himself the Son of God, He 
made Himself like God in essence, and claiming to be the Re- 
deemer and Judge of the world He assumed equality in office ; 
or else He is really the Christ, whom the O. T. prophecy fore- 
tells as the Son of David and at the same time the bodily ap- 
pearance of God (Is. 9 : § and 10: 21), as the pierced One, with 
whom God identifies Himself (Zach. 12 : 10), as the Messenger 
of the covenant and at the same time the Lord, z. e., He who 
comes to His temple as Judge of the world, (Mal. 3:1). And 
either we have to stand with the Jewish high-priest, who, when 
upon his question, “Art Thou the Messiah, the Son of God ?” 
he received the answer, “Thou hast said,” exclaimed with the 
guise of astonishment: “Behold, now ye have heard His blas- 
phemy ;” or we will take our stand with the heathen centurion, 
who observed the expiring of Jesus on the cross, and after His 
last breath exclaimed: “Truly this was the Son of God,” (Matt. 
27:54). Yes, He was the Son of God, and He is this as the 
dead, but now ever-living One—the Antitype of Isaac, the only- 
begotten of Abraham, whom he sacrificed upon Moriah—the 
Antitype of David, who says (Ps. 16: 10): “Thou wilt not suffer 
Thy Holy One to see corruption,”—the Messiah of God, who, 
being as much divine as human in essence, is called by the pro- 
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phets “the mighty God,” (Is. 9 : 6), and “the Lord our right- 
eousness,”’ (Jer. 23 : 6); the Fulfiller of the law and prophecy, 
in whom all predictions and types of the old covenant are Yea 
and Amen; the Mediator of a new covenant, who beginning at 
Israel embraces all humanity and makes mankind a brother- 
hood, giving to all an equal title to the salvation that has ap- 
peared. Here is more than Hillel. This is He, before whom 
Hillel’s wisdom of the law and the law itself must turn pale, as 
the taper-light and moonlight do before the rising sun. 
Therefore we let Hillel’s people mourn at Hillel’s grave: 
“Woe to the modest, the pious, the disciple of Ezra!’’* but we 
will magnify the patient, spotless, now slaughtered Lamb of 
God, while we make as our own the confession, which the later 
Israel in deep contrition makes concerning its former unbelief: 
“He was oppressed, and He was afflicted, yet He opened not 
His mouth: He is brought asa lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His 
mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise Him: He hath put 
Him to grief, when thou shalt make His soul an offering for 
sin, He shall see His seed, He shall prolong His days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in His hand,” (Is. 53 : 7, 10). 
Hillel is dead and belongs to the past as the representative of a 
system of extinct statutes; but Jesus lives, and every progress 
in culture is the advancing victory of that light which emanates 
from Him. A Geiger may say that “He never uttered an orig- 
inal thought,” yet it still remains a world-historical fact that in 
this Jesus of Nazareth a new light of the knowledge of God 
and the life from God has arisen to the world; and if the words 
of prophecy do not deceive, the time will yet come when Joseph 
shall make himself known unto his brethren who delivered him 
unto the heathen, and when all the twelve stars of Israel shall 
bow before Him, to whom Jehovah says by the mouth of Isa- 
iah (49 : 6): “It is a light thing that Thou shouldst be my ser- 
vant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel: I will also give Thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that Thou mayest be My salvation unto the end of the earth.” 





*Sanhedrin 11 a. 











Interpretation of Rom. 


ARTICLE VI. 
INTERPRETATION OF ROM, 7: 14-25. 
By REv. JOHN TOMLINSON, A. M., Aaronsburg, Pa. 


The point in controversy is whether what is here written is 
to be understood of St. Paul when he was an unconverted Phar- 
isee, or after he became a Christian and an Apostle? The 
Apostle says: “I am carnal, sold under sin. For that which I 
do I allow not: for what I would, that do I not. If then I do 
that which I would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. 
Now then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
For I know that in me (that is in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
thing, for to will is present with me; but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not. For the good that I would I do not, 
but the evil which I would not, that Ido. Now If I do that I 
would not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me. For I| delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man: But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin, which is in my members. O wretched man that 
Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the 
mind I myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law 
of sin.” 

In this chapter St. Paul is pursuing his general subject, the 
way of salvation, and speaks of Sanctification as a fruit of Jus- 
tification, and shows that those who are justified, are no longer 
under the law, but under grace. This he illustrates by a simili- 
tude, vs. 1-6. Next he adduces some objections and refutes 
them, 7-16. And then, in conclusion, he confirms the truth of 
his doctrine from his own experience, 17-25. 

Luther and the old theologians, as also most modern theo- 
logical writers, maintain that the passage above quoted should be 
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interpreted of St. Paul after, and not defore, his conversion, that 
is, of Paul in a state of grace and not merely ina state of convic- 
tion. 

The Lutheran interpretation is sustained by the following ar- 
guments: 

1. The conflict between the law in the members and the law 
of the mind, or between the flesh and the spirit, Gal. 5 : 17, can 
only be understood of believers, or of such as have been born 
of the Spirit, John 3 : 6, and in whose hearts and minds God 
has written His law, Jer. 31 : 33. 

2. Paul says: “I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man,” by which is meant, in the Holy Scriptures, especially in 
Paul’s epistles, the new creature, the new man, the divine na- 
ture, kraft und sinn, the effect of spiritual regeneration, 2 Cor. 
4:16,17; Eph. 3:16; 4: 23,24; Col. 3:10; 1 Pet. 3:4; Rom. 
2: 20. 

3. In v. 25, the apostle thanks God, through Jesus Christ, 
saying: “So then with the mind,” the spirit, “I myself serve 
the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin.” This lan- 
guage must necessarily be understood of a true convert. 

4. Further he uses the present tense: “I do,” “I do not,” “I 
hate,” “I consent,” “I delight,” &c. Whereas in v. 9, compare 
also vs. 5 and 6, he uses the past tense: “I was alive,” “we 
were in the flesh,” &c. “I was alive without the law once: but 
when the commandment came, sin revived and I died.” This 
was conviction. From the fourteenth verse to the end of the 
chapter he uses the first person singular and the present tense, 
because he is exhibiting his own experience since he became a 
Christian and an apostle. 

5. In v. 9-11, he describes his Pharisaical condition under the 
law, to which he now, in the remainder of the chapter, subjoins 
a view of the state of grace. 

6. He approves both the law and diligence in it, v. 16, which 
no unregenerate man would do. None but a truly converted 
man could do so, Gen. 6:5; Jer.17:9; Matt. 7:18; Eph. 
S20; Cok 2: 02; FO. 9: €3. 

7. As a true penitent, he acknowledges and confesses his 
wretchedness, saying: O wretched man that I am! who shall 
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deliver me from the body of this death, v. 24. But the impen- 
itent and unconverted will not acknowledge either the wretch- 
edness or greatness of their sins. 

8. In v. 15 he speaks of a condition, in which, he says: “That 
which I do, I allow not; for what I would, that do I not; but 
what I hate, that do I,”’ which could not be said of the unre 
generate. 

g. The apostle distinguishes Azmself from himself, his mind 
(vous) from his flesh (gap&), v. 25: With the mind I myself 
serve the law of God but with the flesh the law of sin. It is 
still the same person, though acting in this apparently contra- 
dictory manner. This can only be understood of a time when 
he fulfilled the lusts of the flesh, and another time when he did 
so no more. 

10. Paul sees another law in his members warring against the 
law of his mind and bringing him into captivity to the law of 
sin, which is in his members. See v. 23. This good disposi- 
tion like the house of David grows stronger and stronger, and 
the sinful disposition like the house of Saul grows weaker and 
weaker to the end of life. This can only apply to the regen- 
erate. As it is the purpose of the writer in this article to give 
the Lutheran explanation of this text, it will be pertinent to 
quote a few Lutheran authors. 

1. The oldest and greatest of these is Luther himself. In his 
preface to Romans, he says: 

“He (Paul) shows how spirit and flesh contend against each 
other in a man, and gives himself as an example that we may 
learn rightly to apprehend the work of mortifying sin within 
us. He, however, designates both the spirit and the flesh a law, 
since just as it is the nature of the divine law to impel and to 
demand, so likewise the flesh impels and demands and raves 
against the spirit and is intent on satisfying its desires. On the 
other hand the spirit too impels and demands over against the 
flesh, and will have the satisfaction of its desires. This conflict 
continues in us as long as we live, in one more, in another less, 
according as the flesh or the spirit becomes stronger, and the 
entire man embraces both, spirit and flesh, contending with 


each other until he become altogether spiritual.” 
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Again in his Commentary on Romans, 7: 14, 23, 24: “I am 
carnal, sold under sin. I see another law in my members, war- 
ring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched 
man that Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death”—Luther says: “Here not only the school men, but also 
some of the old fathers are much troubled, seeking how they 
may excuse Paul. For it seemeth unto them absurd and un- 
seemly to say that the elect vessel of Christ should have sin. 
But we credit Paul’s own words, wherein he plainly confesses 
that he is sold under sin, that he is led captive of sin, that he 
hath a law in his members rebelling against him, and that in 
the flesh he serveth the law of sin. Here again they answer 
that the apostle speaketh in the person of the wicked. But the 
wicked do not complain of the rebellion of their flesh, of any 
battle or conflict, or of the captivity and bondage of sin; for 
sin mightily reigneth in them. This is, therefore, the very com- 
plaint of Paul and all the faithful.” 

The Schmalkald Articles contain the following on the sub- 
ject of daily repentance, viz.: St. Paul testifies, Rom. 7 : 23, 
that he contends with the law in his members, &c., and that 
not by his own strength, but by the Holy Ghost. Inthe Form 
of Concord, this quotation is made: “For we know that the law 
is spiritual: but I am carnal, sold under sin. For I know that 
in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing; for I de- 
light in the law of God after the inward man, (born again by 
the Spirit of God): I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members.” The authors of the 
Book of Concord, Andree, Martin Chemnitz, &c., express 
themselves thus: “Since in St. Paul and in others who have 
been regenerated, the natural or carnal free-will opposes even 
after regeneration the law of God, much more is it before re- 
generation rebellious and hostile to the law of God.” 

John Arndt in his True Christianity, (Phila. Ed. 1834), p. 74, 
on the law in the members and the law of the mind, says, that 
Paul by his own example teaches that there is such a conflict 
in believers and appeals to Romans, 7 : 18, 19, 23, to prove it. 
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Gerhard, in his Loci Theologici, Loc. x1. cap. 10, treating of 
Concupiscence in the Regenerate, quotes this passage as proof- 
text, and says: “Manifestly the apostle being renewed by the 
Spirit was not consenting to the desires of the flesh, but was 
resisting them. * * Because renewed in the spirit of his 
mind he hated those motions of lust, he denied that he wrought 
them so far as he was spiritual; for he was doing what he 
hated, so far as he was carnal. The apostle distinguishes him- 
self, renewed in spirit, from the sin still dwelling in his flesh. 
* * Although, therefore, the regenerate may be, through the 
Holy Spirit, delivered from the guilt of sin and the dominion of 
the flesh (in which respect it is denied that they are “in the 
flesh,”) nevertheless they still in some degree labor under the 
infirmity of the flesh and aspire after complete renewal.” 

Dr. C. M. Pfaffen in his comments on this passage, says, 
‘Paul does not describe a conflict between reason and desire, 
but between flesh and spirit, and understands it of Paul himself 
and the regenerate generally.” 


OBJECTIONS TO THIS VIEW MUST BE ANSWERED. 


1. It is objected, that it is in conflict with what he af- 
firms of himself in v. 14, when read in the light of v. 9, of 
chap. 8, viz., that he is carnal, which is elsewhere the descrip- 
tion of the unregenerate. It is enough to answer that the 
apostle does not assert himself to be adsolutely carnal, but only 
in the sense that sin and the remains of depravity dwell in him 
and cause him inconvenience and trouble. He means the same 
thing that he does when he calls the Corinthians carna/, 1 Cor. 
3:1: the same thing that Christ does when He says “the 
flesh is weak,” Matt. 26: 41. Galatians, 5 : 17, gives the apos- 
tle’s view fully: “The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh, in consequence of which the regenerate 
need to guard and war against carnal promptings, Galatians 
5 : 19-21. 

2. It is objected, also, because Paul says: “I am sold under 
sin,” which is inconsistent and absurd of the regenerate who 
have been freed from sin, Rom.6:18. But “sold under sin” 
does not refer to present time, but to the fall of Adam, sold 
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under sin in him, not voluntarily, but involuntarily, a bondage 
now broken, but with effect still left in the lusting of the flesh 
against the spirit. He was still subject in some degree to in- 
dwelling sin, but not under the ruling dominion of sin, which is 
elsewhere called flesh and living in the flesh, v. 5, John 3: 6. 

3. It is further objected because Paul says: “What I hate 
that do I,” v. 15, and that he is brought into captivity to the 
law of sin,” v. 23, which is also, it is alleged, irreconcilable with 
the state of a regenerated person, who has been “freed from 
the law of sin and death,’ 8:2. We answer: The apostle, 
however, speaks of such a doing of evil as he hates ; hence, he 
cannot mean outward and gross sins, but sins of infirmity, 
which only the regenerate do hate. The unregenerate do both 
love and practice gross sins. Inasmuch, then, as the con- 
trariety of character expressed by the law in the members and 
the law of the mind, can only be found in the regenerated, this 
text of doubtful interpretation, must be explained as referring 
to them only. Hence we believe that the apostle Paul speaks 
of himself and in the name of all the regenerated in this para- 
graph of his epistle to the Romans. There are, however, some 
Lutheran divines, who are of the opinion that Paul describes 
his threefold condition in this seventh chapter of the Romans, 
viz.: First,a state of nature; secondly, a state of conviction ; 
and thirdly, a state of grace, and that the fourteenth verse treats 
of the apostle’s former, legal and Pharisaical condition. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation the first and second of the above objec- 
tions vanish away. This is a succinct statement of the teach- 
ings of our Church on a perplexing and difficult passage of 
scripture. 

From all this we may observe : 

1. The more fully we understand the spiritual nature of the 
divine law, the less confidence we will have in ourselves. Multi- 
tudes cannot fulfill the law outwardly, to say nothing of inward 
sincere obedience. 

2. Those who are regenerated sin with dislike and disgust, 
mit unlust. They hate evil, every evil thought, indeed, and 
delight in the law of God after the zxward man. 

VoL. XI. No. 4. 71 
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3. The most pious and holy and eminent Christians should 
watch and pray, since they have such a dreadful dosom enemy, 
indwelling sin, law of sin, and body of death to resist. 

4. It is not indwelling, but reigning sin that destroys, Rom. 
8:1. 


>-_>-- — 
ARTICLE VII. 
ESSENTIALS IN THE TEACHER OF THEOLOGY.* 
By Rev. C. S. ALBERT, A. M., Carlisle, Pa. 


It is almost needless for me to say to you, dear brother, that 
the position which you assume to-night is one of extraordinary 
importance. It gives to you a vantage-place from which you 
may largely mould the future of the Church, by training the 
minds and hearts that will hereafter guide and rule the Church 
of the General Synod. Youth comes to you with all its sus- 
ceptibility to impression from strong teaching, whether wise or 
unwise. The judgment is not deliberative and conservative as 
it will be in the later years of age and experience. The un- 
formed reasoning powers, doubtful of their own conclusions, 
seek guidance; whilst the enthusiasm of youth exalts the per- 
suasive teacher. When therefore a man of acknowledged abil- 
ity, wins their confidence, secures their love, awes yet stimu- 
lates by the breadth and greatness of his attainments, he can 
almost direct their future. The impulse he gives to their stud- 
ies marks the tendencies of their future course. He can so in- 
still principles that he will live in every man who passes from 
the quiet of the scholastic halls to the busy world. 

Many instructors fail to do this because they do not educate. 
They are mere purveyors of information. There are some 
things which are not inthe books. They cannot be formulated, 
stated in dry, hard terms. Clay is a very useful substance. It 
may be turned into a surprising number of forms of worth and 
even of rarest beauty, but, when God breathed upon the lifeless 





* The charge delivered by Rev. Albert, President of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., toC. A. Stork, D. D., 
at his installation as Professor of Didactic Theology, Sept. 28th, 1881. 
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clay, it changed to flesh and blood, and the most wondrous of 
the creations of the earth, man, became a living soul. 

We all may have access to the facts; we can carry them to 
others as men carry bricks to the builders, but, to take these 
facts and make them luminous and beautiful, that is quite an- 
other matter. To do the latter is to educate, to do the former to 
instruct. It is not enough to load the memory with informa- 
tion, it is necessary to quicken the minds to healthful thought, 
to strengthen the powers of self-help, to make the dry bones of 
theology live, clothed with flesh, beautiful with inward life. 
Well says one, “Education does not end with the school-room. 
We talk of ‘finished education.’ Education only ends when man 
is in his winding sheet. The best teacher is he who sends forth 
his pupils not only with great attainments but convinced that 
education is the work of life and resolved to improve them- 
selves.” 

You will pardon a younger man for suggesting what seems 
to him essentials in a worthy theological teacher. It can do no 
harm to state these impressions; the larger and better knowl- 
edge of yourself and your worthy colleagues can readily take 
whatever of truth there is here and reject whatever is crude or 
wrong. 

It has seemed to us that every great theological teacher 
should possess large and thorough knowledge, so far as is possi- 
ble, of the great theological questions, both material and crea- 
tive knowledge. “The task of the theologian,” says Gladstone, 
“is the noblest of all the tasks which it is given to the human 
mind to pursue.” He deals with the profoundest problems 
of the world, of humanity, of the infinite, of God. The con- 
clusions reached affect the destinies of man not alone in this 
world, but in the world to come. His thought, argument and 
learning may be of incalculable value to the comfort, morality, 
religious welfare of his fellow-men. There are many questions 
which he will be called upon to answer which demand “an 
amount of special knowledge which few possess;” and it may 
be in not a few cases the answer will be found “in the line of 
pure scientific and literary inquiry. Modern theology must 
work out the settlement of a number of questions by the fair 
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weapons of knowledge and research with no eye but an eye to 
the truth. Within this sphere there is no light but the dry 
light of knowledge.” 

Therefore, we repeat, to be eminently useful a theological 
teacher should have broad, comprehensive, accurate knowledge. 
There were no need of Seminaries, nor of Professors, unless this 
were the case. They are to unfold to the student the folly of 
error as taught by the history of the past, disclosed by the pure 
light of Revelation. The clear reason, based on God’s word, 
should penetrate its sophistries. They are, by their knowledge, 
thought, scholarship, to declare with authority the worth of the 
great doctrines of the Scriptures, which though they may not 
be in their infinite conceptions, clearly comprehended, may yet 
be apprehended by the wise theologian, who has “weighed the 
difficulties surrounding them, and understands these difficulties, 
though he has not solved them.” 

There should as a second requisite be demanded of every 
great theological teacher devoted love to God in Christ Jesus. 
Love based on faith solves many questions which the intellect 
alone can never reach. Knowledge iscold. It may dazzle, but 
it cannot inspire or create enthusiasm. It is the living Christ 
that wins man, not the truth without His person. The cross 
draws all men unto Him and in the light of that love every 
doctrine He taught lives and inspires. 

The personal piety of the theological teacher, growing with 
his knowledge, makes the great facts of the Theology which he 
teaches warm with life, influential to the utmost upon his stu- 
dents. It is only as he with abiding faith and love in Christ, 
teaches His words and doctrines, that he so loses himself in the 
truth that those who hear see nothing of their Professor, are 
not admiring his eloquence and learning, but are brought face 
to face with truth and truth alone. 

It is, as we have so often felt, only higher, when we have lis- 
tened to one who with rare skill and perfect mastery of his in- 
strument, brought forth lovely sounds, yet there was a weak- 
ness. The man was conscious of self and was not absorbed in 
the deep thoughts that the composer sought to express in the 
music. While still another lost in them, forgetful of himself, of 
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his hearers, absorbed in the pathos and beauty of his theme, 
strangely stirred our heart and brought tears to our eyes. Only 
higher than this, a man swayed by love to Christ, forgetful of 
self, in the truth set forth not only discloses its power and beauty, 
but the Christ Himself doth speak. 

And it leads me to indicate, last of all, the cultivation of, the 
human side of his life. The Master was much among men, and 
His truth was ever adapted to their wants. “The common 
people heard Him gladly.” The theological teacher cannot ask 
himself too often how shall this doctrine be made of worth to 
my fellow-men? It will prevent that dry abstruseness, that 
scholastic hardness which so often repels and wearies, in which 
life is sacrificed to form and the demands of the reason and 
logic. The theological teacher should know man, know him 
in every day, personal intercourse, that he may teach the com- 
ing teachers how to feed the flocks with living bread and not 
harden them with sentimentalities which touch for a time, but 
leave the heart burned and worthless at last. 

It might seem to some as though your usefulness was re- 
stricted by the declaration to support the confession which you 
are now called upon to make. It is true, questions vary from age 
to age. The changing years bring new difficulties. We do not 
battle exactly as the fathers did. But that which they settled 
has the deep foundation of truth. Starting from the central 
facts of Lutheran Theology you cannot reach any other con- 
clusions than those which are so clearly set forth in our Confes- 
sions. The slightest study of the Lutheran Church-fathers dis- 
closes their ardent piety and the solid scriptural foundation 
upon which they built the glorious edifice of Lutheran Theol- 
ogy. 

But there is and must be in a living Church an ever new ap- 
plication of truth. The body of the weapon remains ever the 
same, but the sharp spear-point is ever new. A Lutheran in 
spirit your teaching will agree with the Confessions, and upon 
this foundation you with new truth will help build up the fu- 
ture Church. Liddon well says: “Faith discerns in dogma the 
regulation of its thought, not its stoppage, not its imprisonment, 
not its petrifaction ; just as the mathematician finds in the ax- 
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ioms which are the base of his science, the fixed principles 
which guide his onward progress, not the tyrannical obstacle 
which enthralls and checks him. Unbelief decries dogma, not 
because dogma is an impediment to faith, but because it is faith’s 
true and trusty friend. The real crime of dogma is that it treats 
as settled and certain that which unbelief would fain regard as 
doubtful or false. If you believe a thing to be true you have 
no objection to saying so. And when Christianity is warned 
not to be dogmatic, it is irresistibly implied that however beau- 
tiful she may be, she must not assume to be absolutely true.” 

It has been the misfortune of our Church to have had as 
teachers of Theology some men not in sympathy with her 
spirit or her Confessions. The influence has not been for her 
welfare. It has weakened her, made it easy for men to be so 
broad as to lose all strength of conviction, men without any 
settled faith, driven hither and thither, as driftwood in the cur- 
rent, by every change of public sentiment, men who could be 
false to her without any sting of conscience, men who served 
her, not because she possessed divine truth with a divine work 
to accomplish, but because she gave them a livelihood which 
might be laid down on every whim and caprice. If the Luth- 
eran Church has a right to live, she has a right to live in her 
own way, faithful to her past, and on the sure foundations of 
the past to construct the greater and better Church of the fu- 
ture. 

Let me conclude with the thoughtful words of Martensen: 
“Continued growth and regeneration are the imperative condi- 
tions of every spiritual life, which will not succumb to death. 
For everything which enters time present is subject to contin- 
ual change, either to life, or to death.” Lutheran theology is 
not a dead, lifeless thing which cannot change. 

“On the other side, it may be said that genuine progress has 
its presupposition, its base in conservatism. For real progress 
is an advance in connected, symmetrical development, and must 
therefore take its footing in existing conditions, which are the 
result of a development of former times—must remit the good 
which ska// hereafter be to the good which is and has been— 
must even, when it breaks down the obsolete and the false, 
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with careful hand hold fast the thread of continuity and of true 
tradition. Therefore, we find in the great reforming personali- 
ties—for instance, Luther’s sharp, discriminating power, energy 
in construction of a new system combined with a deep con- 
servative spirit, reverence for the former ages of the Church, 
leniency towards whatever had been handed down from thence 
in so far as the truth did not absolutely demand its abrogation, 
and an endeavor by moderate measures to lead over into the 
new circumstances as we have already an example in the as- 
sembly of the apostles at Jerusalem, (Acts. 15). It is not those 
weak minds which are struck by every new phase of the Gospel 
which are fitted to shape the true future of the Church, this is 
only shaped by the strong who seeing equally as well the new 
at the same time grasp the old with firmness.” 

“May the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Father of 
glory fill you with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding, that you may walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work and increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God, strengthened with all might, ac- 
cording to His glorious power unto all patience and long-suffer- 
ing with joyfulness.” 


>_> <+ 


ARTICLE VIII. 
ADVANCE IN THEOLOGY.* 
By Pror. C. A. Stork, D, D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The temper of the age is not favorable to the dignity of The- 
ology. I say dignity; for the vitality, the effectiveness and the 
growth of Theology are as great now as ever. But that which 
goes to make the dignity of a department of knowledge, the 
respect in which men hold it, the interest they feel in its devel- 
opment, the reverence they have for its utterances,—this is sadly 





* Inaugural address of Dr. Stork at his installation as Professor of Di- 
dactic Theology in the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. Delivered in the Col- 
lege Church, Gettysburg, Pa., Sept. 28, 1881. 
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wanting to the science of Theology. Time was when she was 
easily queen of the sciences: she placed her chair at the head 
of all faculties. In fact she was imperious and sought to absorb 
all knowledge into herself. She usurped the whole range of 
thought and allowed no rivals, no equals, only subject feuda- 
ries. She crowded science and art and history into a corner, 
and kept the main field for herself. 

But all that has changed. From being queen she has come 
in general estimation to be only hanger-on at the door of the 
palace of knowledge, allowed to prattle of her interests to pass- 
ers in and out, in their moments of leisure, in virtue of the re- 
membrance of the better days she has seen. Theological books 
are sneered at in the literary forum as the threshing of wheat- 
less straw. The very claim of Theology to a place among the 
serious studies of men is ridiculed. Universities are founded 
with schemes of investigation and instruction covering all con- 
ceivable fields of knowledge, but with no place for the study of 
Theology. The theological professor is looked on as a curious 
instance of the survival of a function and organ quite outgrown. 
Even the ordinary congregation of believers has its small stone 
to throw, and says that ‘it does not want doctrinal, or theologi- 
cal preaching.’ 

It is a melancholy picture, and would call for only a moment’s 
glance, were it not that, with the decay of her dignity, Theology 
has not been at all afflicted with any decay of life. The grave 
world of letters sneers at theological books; but there are more 
printed and sold than ever. Theological discussion is stigma- 
tized as so much lunar politics; but there are a thousand men 
who study the being and nature of God for one who considers 
the nature of gravitation. And while the Universities shut 
their doors on the profession of this science, there are more 
men of learning and intellectual power called to its study to-day 
than in any preceding time. 

How does this anomaly happen? Why is Theology so per- 
ennial in interest, and yet so contemptible in popular esteem ? 

First of all, we should premise that this attitude of the gen- 
eral thought is only temporary. It is the downward slope of 
the wave, which will come up again as certainly as it went down. 
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Some ephemeral water insect born and dying in the hour, float- 
ing down the incline might, we may suppose, descant on the 
tendency of water to go down, and declare that the ocean was 
passing away into unknown depths. And something like this 
is the talk of the hour on the decay of faith and the decline of 
Theology. It is the wisdom of the insect mistaking a wave for 
the ocean. 

As surely as man has a nature that craves the infinite, and 
reaches out for that which is above and beyond him, the mys- 
terious, the unfathomable, the spiritual, so surely Theology will 
resume its dignity. Not the same imperious, dogmatic rank 
it once had, crushing all rivals, refusing companions; but a 
high place, the highest. We might say that even the destruc- 
tion of the Bible would not be the destruction of Theology. 
For before the Bible came men theologized, because before the 
Bible men asked whence do we come, whither do we go, what 
are we, have we a law of life, have we a God? And they will 
go on asking it, Bible or no Bible, forever fumbling at the lock, 
even though they cannot turn the key. 

You must decapitate man’s nature before you can get the 
theologian out of him. You must cut off his top-most part, 
the head and crown of his being, his conscience, his spiritual 
nature ; in short, you must unmake him and make him over if 
you would have him ask no questions about the unseen world. 

The infinite element in man, that which makes his capacity 
for the knowledge and communion of God, finds a temporary 
scope now, as it has done in former ages of reaction from reli- 
gion, in dreams of an earthly paradise. The age has its visions 
of political and social millenniums; its prophecies of material 
improvement that shall make the world a perfect home, its vis- 
tas of illimitable progress opened by the rapid expansion of 
every field of knowledge. In these hopes there is an element 
of infinitude ; rather, the mirage of infinitude. 

What the revival of letters did for the sixteenth century, the 
revival of science is doing for the nineteenth. With the dis- 
covery of Greek literature in the East and the opening of the 
new world in the West, the renaissance was intoxicated. It 
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seemed to itself to be entering on a boundless cycle of life 
purely secular; and with the widening horizon God and im- 
mortality were pushed out of sight. And so is it now. Science 
opens the gates of a new world; and that new world seems illim- 
itable: it promises all the expansion that religion has to offer: 
and that world the race must traverse till it strikes once more 
the inevitable bounds; till it finds how finite its new world is; 
till it learns as after every new seculum of earthly hope, it has 
always learned, that “the world can never give the bliss for 
which we sigh.” 

But in the meantime we are traversing that field; we are in 
the midst of it; and it is to its novel interest that much of the 
loss of dignity which Theology has suffered must be accredited. 

It seems as though the mind of an age could only entertain 
one great line of thought at a time; that when it throws a 
great energy into one current of speculation or investigation, it 
by so much diminishes its capacity to feel a deep interest in 
any other direction. Now this age has thrown its mental en- 
ergy into one vast current, the discovery of the phenomena and 
laws of the natural world. It is the age of scientific thought. 
And the charm peculiar to the exercise of a new order of men- 
tal powers is upon our generation. If we would describe that 
charm in a word, we would say it lay in its sense of reality, tan- 
gibility. Science fascinates the mind by its element of positive- 
ness: and truly, apart from the matter of scientific discovery, its 
vast extension of the fields of knowledge, the mastery it gives 
man over nature, it is doing a great educating work on the in- 
tellect of the race in teaching it exactness, sincerity, love for 
reality. It is this new charm of apparent superior reality which 
is making it shine for the moment over its rival Theology. We 
are all for the moment taken by the wonderful feat of being 
able to weigh the sun and tell the number of tons it turns in 
the scales; it seems that to know how many millions of years 
it took to evolve the earth out of nebulous mist is vastly 
grander than to believe that “God created the heavens and the 
earth.” It is the contrast of the sharply defined, the exact, 
with the mysteridus, the dimly seen, the immeasurable. But 
that must pass. Its very charm, its positiveness, its clear cut 
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sharply defined outline of knowledge becomes after awhile a 
weariness, for it is a limitation. The eye loves a sharp outline, 
a clear bounded object ; but it loves even more the depth of the 
limitless sky; and the mind after the definite bounds, the 
weights and measures of science, craves its boundless heaven, 
its depth of mystery fathomless, its infinite God. As Mr. Ar- 
nold says, “there are times when a reaction against religion and 
metaphysical discussion sets in, when an interest in physical 
science and the practical arts, is called an interest in things, and 
an interest in morals and religion is called an interest in words. 
People do really seem to imagine that in telling and learning 
how buttons are made, or papier maché, they shall find some 
new and untried vital resource, that the positive and practical 
thing to do is to give up religion and turn to them.” 

Well, Mr. Arnold is right. It does seem as though manufac- 
ture and science had driven Theology clean out of the field. 
But nobody can believe that “being instructed how buttons are 
made,” or even how coral islands have been formed, can be a 
perennial source of interest to such a creature as man. He 
was made with the topmost part of his being theological, and 
to theology, after all his divagations, scientific or otherwise, he 
will, he must, come back. 

It would seem, then, that having animadverted on this tem- 
porary oscillation of human thought to other interests, we 
might, in the confidence of a final return of the general thought 
to the themes of Theology, go on to our main subject. 

But I am far from thinking that in this matter of loss of dig- 
nity, Theology is altogether blameless. Burke says: “Our an- 
tagonist is our helper ;” and if the air of contempt science has 
assumed to Theology shall teach us to look to our weaknesses, 
we may have yet to add one more to the benefits the revival of 
natural science has conferred on our thinking. 

Perhaps the simplest form of indictment which would express 
the age’s complaint against theology, is that 7 has fallen out of 
relation to life. That is what the leaders of literature mean 
when they say “the theologians are only threshing over the 
wheatless straw ;” that is what the scientific thinkers mean when 
they call Theology “lunar politics ;” and that is what our con- 
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¢regations mean when they denounce a sermon as “dry Theol- 
ogy” or “dry doctrinal preaching.” Different parts of the 
thinking public would differ as to their views of the truth, the 
reality of Theology; but they are pretty much agreed that true 
or not, real or not; it does not touch or help the real life we 
are living. These doctrines about the divine nature, and about 
human nature, and about their relation, may be all true, but we 
do not feel any connection between them and us. There may 
be power there; but it is like the power in the battery when the 
wire is broken; it is worlds away. 

Now if we analyze this simple complaint into its causes, it 
means that Theology has lost its hold on the respect and inter- 
est of the age because it has been too speculative, too notional, 
too much a matter of dialectics. It has long been a hard matter 
for a thoughtful mind with no congenital bias towards logical 
gymnastics, to read a work on Systematic Theology, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic or Anglican, and believe without questioning that 
the huge fabric, with its infinite ramifications, complicated con- 
structions, wonderful net-work of argumentation, was really all 
a legitimate outgrowth of the revelation God has made to man. 
When you get away to some extreme closet of inferences, in 
the topmost story of some isolated tower of a doctrine, you feel 
as though you had got too far away from your base. You are 
conducted through a series of inferences, corollaries, dilemmas, 
each drawn out of something preceding, and when, looking 
back for your beginning you see but a few obscure texts, you 
say, “this is not building, but cob-web spinning.” It may be 
true; but it does not command your interest or your respect as 
having any tangible relation to life. It may be real; but it is 
the reality of the aurora spanning the December sky: it is all 
in the air. Now theology is the bridge that spans the gulf be- 
tween heaven and earth; but it must plant a pier on either side. 
It springs from heaven on the one side; but it must touch the 
earth on the other, or men will at last decline to go over it. 
The great trouble is that theology has been projecting itself in 
the air, failing to touch life; or touching it only so remotely, so 
obscurely, that men have found it hard to see the connection 
between the doctrine taught and the life to be lived. 
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But it will be said: Men have been interested in the most 
metaphysical theological discussions; there have been ages 
when whole nations have taken to theologizing furiously and 
fairly revelled in the abstrusest of dialectics. Well, so they 
have: those of us who remember our Gibbon will recall that 
witty passage which he quotes from Gregory Nazianzen de- 
scribing the eager controversy over Arianism at Constantinople 
in the reign of Gratian: “This city is full of mechanics and slaves, 
who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in the 
shops and streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of 
silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father: 
if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told that the Son is in- 
ferior to the Father; and if you enquire whether the bath is 
ready, the answer is that the Son was made out of nothing.” 
Such a passion for theology flourished, too, in the times imme- 
diately after the Reformation, in Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, England, and Scotland. In our own country it was only 
in the last century that great congregations of hard-headed New 
England farmers flocked to hear with breathless interest such 
men as Dr. Emmons read those discourses of scholastic the- 
ology which the student to-day yawns over, and ploughs his 
way through as though a treatise on the differential calculus. 

What was the secret of that age’s interest and our indifference ? 
Well, Dr. Emmons tells us: “How,” said a young preacher to 
the theologian, “how shall I get my people to attend Church?” 
“Give them,” said the Doctor, “something to attend to.” That 
is, engage their intellects, arouse their curiosity: and so in those 
days Theology riveted an interest on its wonderful dialectics 
which to-day is absorbed by the great fields of knowledge and 
speculation then unopened. Men at Constantinople, and in 
Leyden, and in New England brought to the discussion of The- 
ology the keen enjoyment which men always feel in argument, 
in working out problems; but after all it was not an interest 
that was profitable either to Theology or those who studied it. 
To study the Trinity as one studies a problem in Algebra, to 
work out the puzzle of election and predestination, with the 
same kind of zest one has in working out the puzzle 15, this is 
not really having an interest in Theology, but an interest in the 
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exercise of one’s wits. Now that kind of intellectual interest 
has, in my view, very fortunately been drained off from the field 
of Theology and found its more legitimate exercise in the dis- 
cussions of natural science, political economy, the affairs of state, 
the arena of trade. The day has gone when it could be said of 
it, as Prof. Park has been lately saying of the pulpit of New 
England, that it furnished a school of argumentation where the 
choicest minds were trained for the bar and the forum. Daniel 
Webster used to say that he learned to reason from listening to 
the theological sermons of the pastor of his native place. But 
the business of Theology is not to teach logic but the knowl- 
edge of God. And the more Theology has flourished as an ex- 
ercise of the understanding, the farther it has got away from the 
real life of men. The cure of all indifference, as it is the cure 
of all skepticism about Theology, is reality. The way back to 
the respect which was once felt for theological science, is to 
show men that it has a real connection with life. 

But is not this to give up much of the substance of Christian 
truth? Not at all; it is only to give up the scholastic and dia- 
lectic methods which have been thought necessary to the main- 
tenance and exposition of the truth. 

Sometimes in the surges of conflict over the field of polemics 
it has seemed that there was nothing fixed or stable in Theol- 
ogy ; and the common enemy has taken advantage of the dis- 
cussions and differences of Christians to proclaim that Theology 
is in a state of anarchy. But we have only to turn from our 
minute dialectics and let the smoke blow away to see that while 
there is change and progress, as there ought to be, there is no 
revolution, there has has been no departure from the substance 
of faith set forth in the Apostolic and Nicene Creeds. We 
might compare the Christian faith, and the systematic theologies 
constructed on that faith, to a great building covered with im- 
memorial growth of ivy. As the growing vines clamber over 
the pile, they seem from year to year to change the outline of 
the building. But when some strong wind comes and lifts or 
tears away the complicated growth we seen the pile is still the 
same. The pile is of God’s building and unchangeable: the 
theological growths are the efflorescence of men’s notionalizing ; 
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sometimes they conform to the lines of the architecture, and 
sometimes they do not. At all events the cathedral of the faith 
is not built on them, nor even propped by them. 

The cure then for the disesteem into which Theology has 
fallen in the Church and out of the Church, is reality. By re- 
ality I mean the sense of positiveness, of vitality, which comes 
to us when we find that a truth really affects our lives; that it 
explains difficulties, throws light on the path, changes life, sat- 
isfies some need. Scientific thought makes a great deal of what 
it calls verification: 7. ¢. the trial of a theory, a statement of 
truth, by experiment. Well, theology will get reality, and 
gather to itself the honor it once had when it verified itself, 2. e. 
when it shows men that all its great truths are implicated in 
her common life. 

And so we come back to the original proposition that what 
Theology needs is to touch life. That the dialectic method 
does not do; it never can. It is all notional, and we do not live 
by notions, but by practice. Take for instance the doctrine of 
the Trinity: if any doctrine has been treated after the dialectic 
method, 2. ¢. by notions, that has been so treated exhaustively. 
We have got to the end of all that can be said on it scholas- 
tically; and it will never be opened again. There it stands a 
pillar of truth; but we have only to read church history to see 
that it was not the subtle logic of Athanasius that commended 
it to the early Church. After all was settled at the Council of 
Nice in the very terms we hold to-day, the Church fell into a 
chaos of Trinitarianism, Arianism, Semi-Arianism. The ocean 
of religious thought was a wide welter of the wreck of the- 
ological speculation. “The world woke one morning,” says 
a Church Father, “and groaned to find itself Arian.” But 
gradually out of chaos came order and truth. And the or- 
der and truth came by the touch of practical life. In the 
Arian and Semi-Arian churches coldness seized on the doc- 
trine of Christ; and the religious thermometer went down 
to zero. The theology of Athanasius won the day, not because 
it confuted the reasonings of Arius, but because it touched the 
life of souls. The orthodox doctrine of the Trinity touched 
men’s lives and so won their allegiance. So it was in the last 
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noted struggle over the doctrine of the Trinity: the Unitarian 
theology of New England is dying, not because of the dialectics 
of Drs. Woods and Stuart, but because the Christ of Channing’s 
theology could not satisfy the soul, and because the Christ of 
the Nicene Creed could and did. 

To rescue theology then from its passion for dialectics and 
marry it to life is its only hope of salvation from neglect. That 
will rescue it from indifference in the Church. 

The complaint of the average church-member that he does 
not like doctrinal preaching is not really any evidence of dis- 
taste for truth. It is only a very healthy sign of disgust with 
truth in the abstract, in the essence, truth put dialectically. A 
distaste for theology pure is no more discreditable to an average 
out-of-door Christian than a dislike for pemmican or essence 
of beef is discreditable to a healthy wood-chopper. There is 
a way of preaching on the Trinity that will make your congre- 
gation thankful that Trinity Sunday comes only once a year. 
It is the way in which Jonathan Edwards treated it in that dro- 
chure of his lately discovered and published, in which he goes 
into a train of reasoning so subtle and abstracted from all hu- 
man affairs or needs, that we seem to have got away into a the- 
ological ether impossible to breathe. You may preach it after 
that fashion as an exposition of the internal economy of the 
Divine Nature. But what do we know, what have we to do 
with the internal economy of the Divine Nature? But there is 
a way of preaching the Trinity that shall make the truth of 
the Father, our Creator, and end, the Son, our revelation of 
God and the bridge to Him, and of the Holy Ghost, the in- 
dwelling, life-giving God, a group of truths so rich and helpful 
that your people will never forget it. The one way is the dia- 
lectic method, the other is the real. The fact is the sharp dis- 
tinction hearers make between practical and doctrinal preaching 
is one that is not at all creditable to the pulpit. Practical 
preaching that does not build up from a very solid foundation 
of theology will issue in very poor practice; and theological 
sermons that do not make a man’s life tingle with the touch of 
desire to accept and do the will of God, are not theological at 
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all, but simply metaphysical. Nothing is theological that does 
not touch God, and the touch of God is life. 

To treat Theology after the real method will also redeem it 
from contempt in the general world of thought. I think we 
can not doubt that when we see how one of the most signal in- 
stances of the real method in Theology, Bishop Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, has commanded and still commands the respectful study 
of men in every grade of belief, or even serious unbelief. Young 
ladies sometimes complain that Butler is dry, and so perhaps 
his style is; but no one who really cares for thought at all can 
read those great chapters and not feel how at every step he is 
touching real human life. It is only now and then at intervals 
that he slips into the scholastic method, as in his argument for 
immortality from the indivisibility of the soul. But the uni- 
form tread is along the solid earth: the questions grappled are 
real questions ; the arguments used go home to each man’s own 
experience of life. 

‘But Butler’s method will cut off a great deal of Theology ; it 
is applicable only to a restricted portion of theological truth.’ 
No, it will not cut off a single doctrine of the faith; it will only 
compel the abandonment of a great many of the arguments 
with which the doctrines of Theology have been defended, and 
a whole territory of inference and philosophical explanation in 
which theologians have revelled. 

For instance, the doctrine of the Being and Nature of God 
will not suffer because we give up the dialectic trick in Anselms’ 
famous syllogism from our idea of a Being than which there 
cannot be a more perfect; while we retain as a real fact of life 
the underlying truth that the heart conceives the idea and craves 
the existence of the perfect One. 

The field of Apologetics furnishes a striking illustration of 
the real method as compared with the dialectic. From the na- 
ture of the case Theology here has been compelled to keep 
continually to the facts of life: her reasoning has been tested 
more than in any other field by men’s experience of what life 
really craved. And consequently this one field has kept an in- 
terest in the minds of men beyond that of any other depart- 
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ment of Theology. Is Christianity a system of truth revealed 
from Heaven, or is it only another of the wonderful inventions 
or growths of the human mind? No answer from abstract rea- 
sonings or from a priori considerations could avail here; and so 
from the first the Apologists have pointed to the Person and 
Life of Christ as a fact inexplicable on any other hypothesis 
than that of the truth of Christianity. They have appealed to 
the history of the religion; to its effects on life; to the perfect 
answer it makes to human need. And so the work of the Apol- 
ogist is still on the old lines traced at the beginning. Even the 
tremendous revolution introduced into human thought by the 
theory of evolution would only necessitate that Paley if alive 
should re-write the last chapter of his “Evidences.” One has 
only to notice the respect with which such a book as Professor 
Wright's “Logic of Christian Evidences,” has been received by 
the philosophic world to see that Theology when she adopts 
the real method, the appeal to the facts of life, can command 
the profoundest regard for her investigations and utterances. 
As one critic remarked, “it shows the history of Christianity to 
be a fact, the explication of which on merely natural principles 
is a greater miracle than its own account of itself:”’ in other 
words, it is far more easy to understand it as a Divine revelation 
and work than as the product of any causes with which we are 
familiar in nature. Well, that is only saying that Christianity 
when tested by the real facts of life, reveals that it belongs to 
another order than that of our world of cause and consequence: 
and that is the real method. 

But can that method be applied to the inner economy of 
Theology, to its subject matter? With reference to that I have 
to remark, that there is a movement in modern religious thought 
and theological discussion, that shows a way open in that direc- 
tion. I refer to the emphasis given to the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ, in this century ; making it in a new sense a centre of 
reality in Christian doctrine, and casting all Theology into a 
new perspective. 

But of this I have no time to treat now. I but allude to it 
as the key to the recasting of our Theology in its further ad- 
vance. 
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And now we inquire, What part has the Lutheran Church to 
bear in this advance of Theology? And I answer, She has to 
bring out yet more clearly and boldly the great features of 
Christian doctrine which she has always held as her distinctive 
mark; but which have too often been obscured or minimized 
by a dialectic or scholastic treatment. 

Among the Protestant Churches she has always been distin- 
guished by three great lines of religious thought related to and 
growing out of three doctrines emphasized, not so much in her 
creeds and confessions, as in the theological discussions of the 
Church. Those lines of thought are represented by the several 
doctrines of Fustification by Faith, Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper. 

I need not here do more than allude to the long and fierce 
conflicts waged over these great themes; conflicts in which the 
eagerness of the disputants carried them into every kind of 
logical excess, and scholastic refinement, and in which the dust 
of battle raised has often been so thick and unwholesome that 
men have been driven to declare that it was really only a dis- 
cussion about names and not about things. But after the tu- 
mult subsides, and we wait for the dust of polemics to settle, 
we see that the doctrines in question are real deliverances of di- 
vine truth, and pregnant with vital power ; that in fact much of 
the richness and fullness of a completed Christianity is drawn 
from them as truths of life. 

Let us see what it is that these emphasized doctrines of our 
Church really mean. 

And first for the Doctrine of Justification by Faith. Here 
we are met on the threshold by the query whether there is any- 
thing peculiar to the Lutheran Church in this article of faith ; 
whether it is not the common property of all Protestant Theol- 
ogy, as much so as the doctrine of the Trinity. And without 
doubt it is in one view a common treasure of reformed Chris- 
tianity. As Luther said of it, it is the doctrine of a standing 
or falling Church, and all the Christian bodies that live and 
grow, of necessity have embraced the real truth of this article. 
But there is a sense in which it belongs peculiarly to the Luth- 
eran Church. Trust an enemy to know where what he hates 
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comes from; and wherever the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
is detested, combated, denounced, there you find it branded as 
“the Lutheran heresy.” Cardinal Newman in those wonderful 
lectures of his on Justification, passes by all Protestantdom and 
nails his theses of controversy against the dogma on the door 
of the Lutheran Church. Dr. Mozley calls it “Luther’s dog- 
ma,” and though he acknowledges that it has covered a much 
larger ground than the national one of Germany, or even the 
area of the Lutheran Church, he still traces its genesis to Luth- 
eran religious thought and declares it to be peculiarly congenial 
to the temperament and habits of thought of the German race. 
Nor is it in the view of these deniers a feeble or declining error: 
they recognize how it has seized on every Protestant Church, 
and moulded all reformed Theology. “It is difficult,” says the 
author above spoken of, “it is difficult to overestimate the 
power of a dogma which brings to a point, and concentrates in 
one definite and portable distinction, a whole mass of vague 
thought and inclination, existing at large in human nature.” 
“The Lutheran dogma goes on, being the comfort and stay, the 
one Christian creed, the one religion of many minds.” It is a 
great doctrine, then; it is widely, apparently permanently, in- 
fluential ; and everywhere it bears the stamp of its origin; it is 
Lutheran. A widely different school of critics, that represented 
by Matthew Arnold, hostile to the doctrine from another point 
of view, also recognize it as the Lutheran doctrine; and as they 
denounce it for its arbitrariness, they find its native expression 
in the thought of Luther and his fellow-laborers in theology. 
But it is not only in its origin, in the fortunes of its first pro- 
pounding, that this doctrine is emphatically Lutheran. It has 
a place in Lutheran Theology quite other than that held in 
other systems. If it were true that the force of the truth it 
formulates had been taken up into the life of all the Churches 
as into our own, we might cease to speak of it as any thing dis- 
tinctive. But the nerve of the doctrine has entered into the 
German type of Christianity, so that the type differs from oth- 
ers. It has been a complaint of the Lutheran Church that it 
takes quite too cheerful and joyous a view of life; that it is too 
child-like and simple; that in the face of the awful problems of 
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sin and suffering, it is quite too easy and light-hearted. Well, 
if all we knew of God and destiny were derived from the facts 
of human history, and the deliverances of conscience, then this 
cheerful, courageous, way of looking at life would be altogether 
inadequate. But it is precisely such a childlike confidence, and 
sense of security, such a bold and cheerful outlook on all the 
dark welter of the world, that the doctrine of justification by 
faith once absorbed into the soul's thinking, will produce. For 
what is this doctrine but the revelation of a ground of confi- 
dence and fellowship between the soul and a God of all right- 
eousness. What it tells us is “that a pure and just God offers 
His pardon, His purity, His justice, His truth, to every soul 
that will accept them from Him, and that will unite itself to Je- 
sus Christ in His faith, in His sorrow for sin, and His patient 
submission to its penalties.” Take it out of its scholastic for- 
mula, stop off its stiff theological definitions; get at the living 
heart of the doctrine, and what is it but the reestablishment of 
the soul in harmony with God. It declares that we are “justi- 
fied,” z. e. regarded, received and treated as unguilty children, 
gratuitously, as soon as we trust God’s love in Christ. And 
what is that but to restore confidence to the soul, to make it 
feel at home in God’s family. This is Luther’s Protestantism. 
“It is God’s design,” says Luther, “to have dauntless, calm and 
generous sons, in all eternity and perfection, who fear absolutely 
nothing, but by confidence in His grace triumph over and de- 
spise all things, and treat punishments and deaths as sport. 
The rest He hates as cowards, who are confounded by the fear 
of everything even by the sound of a rustling leaf.” 

But is it not evident that one who really grasps this truth of 
his perfect reconciliation to God, his Father; who takes in the 
thought of God’s surpassing love freely forgiving, seeking, re- 
conciling, restoring, must enter into a confidence, a sense of se- 
curity, a large hope, that will cause him to triumph over all the 
dark problems of life. If a man believes in God's justification 
of himself freely, and of God’s wish to justify all men, is it pos- 
sible for him to have a sombre, stern, view of life. And so the 
Lutheran Church has believed, and entered into the large realm 


of hope. 
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Now we are ready to see what is meant by saying that the 
doctrine of justification by faith is emphatically Lutheran. It 
is with her a great columnar doctrine. * Other theologies say 
virtually: ‘yes, it is important, but not central; or, it is import- 
ant and central, but not vital: 7. ¢. it is theological, not of life. 
But in the Lutheran Churches, even when the scientific treat- 
ment of the doctrine had obscured its real power, still the heart 
of the Church felt that this truth of confidence established be- 
tween the soul and its God, was of the very essence of saving 
truth, that it must come next to the doctrine of God revealed 
in Christ, that it was really the hand which grasped that re- 
vealed God. 

This then is the doctrine which it is the duty of Luth. theo- 
logians to draw out into clearer, more unmistakable form. It 
has already been a power that since the Reformation has rev- 
olutionized the religious, and even secular thought of the world. 
Says Prof. Wace, “there can be little doubt that the course of 
history and human thought since the Reformation has been 
marked by a peculiar freedom and courage, and that the daunt- 
less, calm and generous spirit, of which Luther spoke, has in 
fact been promoted by the proclamation of his great doctrine. 
Even where it has not been explicitly recognized, its influence 
has been felt in a stronger confidence in God and God's laws.” 

Wherever there has been an acceleration in men’s thoughts 
and wishes towards God, when there have been great revivals, 
then men have grasped this truth of God’s gratuitous reconcili- 
ation to Himself of men through Christ: the whole movement 
of the Church for this century has been a movement towards 
this truth, to a living trust in a justifying and saving God. 

But Lutheran theology while it has kept the truth, has often 
kept it as the oyster keeps the pearl, by encrusting it in a shell, 
the shell of scholasticism. If anything could put one out of con- 
ceit with this great doctrine it is to read some of the formal 
explications of it. It is true of this doctrine as of all the great 
doctrines of grace that to treat it notionally, to transform it into 
rigid statements of an impersonal transaction is to impart to it 


an air of unreality. It is the personal element in it that gives 
it vitality: it lives as we feel through all the definitions and ex- 
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plications, the reality of Christ’s personal act, that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” Here then the 
cure for the barrenness and mechanical formality of theology is 
a recurrence to the central truth. But I must hasten on. 

We turn now to the doctrine of Baptism. It stands for 
a whole line of thought and belief with respect to the life 
of God in the soul, which has been emphasized in all the prac- 
tical life of the Lutheran Church. What do we mean by Bap- 
tism? Is it only a decent and becoming church ceremony ? 
Is it only a symbolical expression of dedication to God? In 
short is it only something that we do, or is there a Divine ele- 
ment in it? Now the Lutheran Church has always held, some- 
times to the exposing of herself to much contempt from parts 
of the Christian world, that God has to do with us before we 
begin to do, or are consciously capable of doing, with Him. It 
is the great truth of the organic life of the Church that is 
taught in the doctrine of Baptism; the truth that we are not 
only individuals who must transact each for himself with God 
in the matter of religion, but that we are also members of a 
great organism which exerts its influence deeply on us before 
we arrive at any individual consciousness; and that as we are 
members of an organized body of evil, children of wrath, be- 
fore consciousness, so in Christ’s kingdom we are made mem- 
bers of the new organism in the family and the Church which 
is influenced for good before consciousness, and so in a very real 
sense children of God. 

The great truth which this doctrine expresses has come near 
being dropped altogether out of the Christian faith, by reason 
of the absurd propositions in which its defenders have at times 
formulated it. There is a way of treating the bestowal of God’s 
grace on the child, as though it were a piece of magic. But 
the truth is there: the touch of reality, the facts of life, make 
it manifest. It was only last summer that I heard an eminent 
minister of one of the Calvinistic churches in speaking of the 
changes that had come over the pulpit and pastors of New En- 
gland, declare that the churches were all feeling the need of 
turning more seriously and profoundly to the life of religion in 
the children. “We shall have to go back,” he said, “to find a 
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deeper meaning in Baptism, and the consequent nurture of life 


” 


in the young.” What was that but applying to the doctrine of 
Baptism, the test of verification? The test of life has been ap- 
plied to the doctrine that Baptism is only a symbolical cere- 
mony expressive of man’s consecration to God, and it has been 
found wanting. But take the real doctrine of Baptism, that it 
is an act in which a Divine agency concurs, that in it “grace is 
offered,” and what a power of reality there is in it. 

We may let all the intricate definitions of the dogmatician, as 
to the mode and the definite efficiency, and the endless discus- 
sions, as to the distinction between regeneration and conver- 
sion, go along with much other baggage of the past now only 
incumbrance; but the truth that God does confer grace on 
children, the doctrine that the Christian life teaches and influ- 
ences before consciousness, this is the Lutheran Theology of 
the doctrine of Baptism. And it is certainly a truth the Church 
needs to enter up and appropriate in her thinking or living to- 
day. 

What has been said of the line of thought that grows out of 
the doctrine of Baptism, is also true of the group of truths that 
gather about and are expressed by the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. The truth expressed in the doctrine of the Holy Sup- 
per is a very deep and vital one. On its acceptance or rejec- 
tion, nay on the emphasis or neglect with which it is accepted, 
depends much of the richness of the religious life of a Church. 
That truth is that our life in religion is a real receiving and par- 
taking of the life of Christ. It is not a natural growth; it is 
not a perfecting of an inner native stirp of worth: it is the in- 
dwelling and vivifying of the nature by the personal life of 
Christ. 

But it will be said, surely this is not a doctrine peculiar to the 
Lutheran Church: this is the faith of all evangelical Christians. 
And so as a doctrine intellectually held it is; but as a truth 
that comes palpably home to the life, as a part of the daily 
working apparatus of the believing life, it has had in a great 
part of the Reformed churches, more honor than use. It has 
been the weakness of the great Calvinistic, and Puritan bodies, 
it has ever to a great extent been a weakness in the body of 
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Evangelical Churches, which we recognize in America as con- 
stituting the bulk of the Christian community of this era, to 
have magnified the Work of Christ beyond His Person. We all 
see what a fatal defect it is in the merely humanitarian churches 
that they see in Christ only the Great Teacher and Exemplar 
of the new life. But it is an error by defect of the same sort, 
though not so injurious in degree, to see in Christ so dispropor- 
tionately the vicarious sacrifice for sin. The proportions of too 
much of our Reformed Theology have been regulated by the 
canon that the central doctrine of Christianity is the Atonement. 
Whereas the canon is, that not the Work, but the Person of 
Christ, He Himself, is the true centre of Christianity. Not 
what He did, but what He is, that is the chief thing in His re- 
ligion. What He did was only that He might bring to us all 
He is. His cross is only the bridge over the gulf by which we 
come to His communion. His death is but the means to the 
life we may live in Him. 

Now more or less clearly that proportion and grouping of 
truth has been instinctively felt in the Lutheran communion. 
Her children have never felt satisfied simply with a Saviour on 
the cross; they groped out to grasp a Saviour whom they 
might receive inwardly as well; they hungered for an indwell- 
ing Christ. And that is the meaning of her doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. That is what the theologians mean by all their 
endless definings and disputings about the real presence. Take 
them literally and they talk the direst nonsense ; they obfuscate 
language and confound all the modes of thought. Think of the 
dogmaticians propounding such solemn nonsense as that im- 


’ 


plied in the expression, “an illocal body ;” why, they might as 
well define the Trinity as a circular triangle. But do not be- 
cause you distrust their dialectics, throw away their doctrine. 
What they mean when they say that Christ, the whole Christ, 
the manifested God in human nature is really present and re- 
ceived in the Holy Supper, has a deep, profound truth. It ex- 
presses the craving of the heart; it bodies the teaching of the 
New Testament; it will always have the power of truth that 
meets a deep want of the soul. 
VoL. XI. No. 4. 74 
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Now, the Lutheran Church in cooperating in the restriction 
of Theology to its true grouping around the Person and Work 
of Christ, has this also for its work, viz.: to bring out into clear- 
ness, and commend by its practical power, the doctrine of an 
indwelling Christ, mediated and bodied forth to our apprehen- 
sion in the Holy Supper. She must disentangle the grain from 
the husk; she must learn where she got her doctrine of the 
Eucharist ; not out of her literal exegesis of the words of the 
institution, as Luthardt shows, even though Luther thought it 
was there he found it, but from the deeper truth lying all 
through the New Testament revelation of the indwelling life 
of Christ, and set forth in St. Paul’s exposition of the sacrament. 
There has never been a more striking illustration of the truth 
that the letter killeth, than the long history of the struggle to 
base the doctrine of the Holy Supper on the bare, literal words 
of the institution. The theologians have fought to the death for 
what they felt to be vital, the doctrine of the real presence of 
Christ, the most real and rich truth; but they fought a losing 
battle, for they used weapons that only destroyed what they 
would save. The literalism and materialism of the dogmati- 
cians has been one of the most potent causes of the obscuration 
of the doctrine of an indwelling Christ. They have stuck to 
the shell, the gross, literal explication of the mystery, and while 
they have fought over the husk, the grain has dropped out and 
been trodden under foot. The rejection of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of Christ’s real, full presence to the believer, has been a 
creat loss to Reformed Theology ; but it has been very largely 
the fault of the dogmaticians who would not only have the doc- 
trine, but insisted on their philosophy of it, who with truth 
would cram down men’s mind all the “vain babblings and op- 
positions of theological science, falsely so called,” into the bar- 
gain. Well, Lutheran Theology must unload that baggage 
very completely, or the Christian caravan will leave it irretrieva- 
bly behind in the desert. She must extricate her pearls from 
their cumbrous caskets, or caskets, pearls and all will be lost in 
the sands. 

I have pointed out some of the causes which have served to 
bring Theology into disrepute: I have shown how by a return 
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to a real method, Theology can easily regain all it ought to 
have of what it has lost. I have indicated that the real reform 
of Theology must be in a line already opened in religious 
thought, viz: the readjustment of all theological doctrine and 
discussion by reference to the great centre, Christ. This will 
change not the great articles of faith, but some of the methods 
of this proof and defence, and what is of greater moment, their 
relative importance. In a word, with the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ as a centre, the theological perspective is changed. 

I have also attempted to point out what share the Lutheran 
Church is called to in this line of progress. It is to bring out 
clear to the Christian consciousness the great doctrines of which 
I have spoken above, to show the ground of a cheerful, cour- 
ageous, childlike confidence in God, our Father ; the recognition 
of the depth of the Divine life as reaching back beyond our 
consciousness; that it is organic as well as individual; and the 
force of the truth of Christ’s indwelling life as mediated by the 
Holy Supper. 

Of course I have been able in this brief view only to suggest 
a very general outline: to fill it up would require a whole trea- 
tise. But enough has been given to indicate what the great 
lines of theological advance are, in my view, to be, and where 
they are torun. They are not in the direction of rationalism, 
nor of literalism, nor are they along the old ways of scholastic, 
dialectic, metaphysical Theology. They are rather along that line 
which Christ indicated when, in confirmation of S. Peter’s con- 
fession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” He 
said, “upon this rock I will build my Church.” The centre, the 
key to Christianity and its Theology, is Christ, His Person, the 
revelation of God, His Life, the inspiration of our life, His Death, 
the redemption of the race. That realized personally as a life, 
and intellectually as a light solving the problem of human des- 
tiny, and the way of Theology is clear. 

What part one seminary or professor can take in the general 
work, is of course but very small. The advance will be made 
along the whole line, and what each professor, each seminary, 
each church does, is but a fragment in the whole progress : you, 
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I, our institution, are but waves almost lost in the immensity of 
the great ocean on which the tide is rising. 

May God make us faithful to Him and His truth, as He gives 
us to see it, to fill each his place; and so the problem at last 
will be solved, the flood-tide of perfect knowledge lap the shore 
of the coming kingdom with the wave of a perfect peace. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN. 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—7he Old Testament in the Fewish 
Church, twelve lectures on Biblical Criticism, with Notes, by W. Robert- 
son Smith, M. A., recent Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old 
Testament, Free Church College, Aberdeen; Unbedlief in the 18th Century 
as contrasted with its earlier and later history; being the Cunningham 
lectures for 1880, by J. Cairns, D. D. Zhe Hereafter of Sin, what it will 
be ; with answers to certain questions and objections, by Rev. J. W. Haley. 
The Greek Testament, with the readings adopted by the revisers of the 
authorized version, Oxford, Clarendon Press; Zhe Chief End of Revela- 
tion, by Alex. Balmain Bruce, D. D.,- Mercy and Fudgment, a few last 
words on Christian Eschatology with reference to Dr. Pusey’s “ What zs of 
faith?” by F. W, Farrar, D. D.; New Testament in the original Greek, 
revised by Bruoke Foss Westcott, D. D., and F. J. A. Hort, D. D.; Bidbde, 
according to the authorized version 1611, with an explanatory and criti- 
cal commentary and a revision of the translation by Bishops and other 
clergy of the Anglican church, ed. by F. C. Cook; Zhe Rabbinical dia- 
lectics, history of the dialecticians and dialects of the Mishnah and Tal- 
mud, by Rev. A. Hahn; Lectures on the New Testament, delivered be- 
fore the New York S.S. Association, by Revs. Weston, Bevan, Lloyd, 
Storrs, Hall, Taylor, Vincent, Elder, and others; Zhe mysteries of the 
passion of our most Holy Redeemer, by Rev. W. J. Knox Little ; Parables 
of Fesus, by Rev. Alfred Nevin; Zhe incarnate Saviour, a life of Fesus 
Christ, by Rev. W. R. Nicoll; Reasons for believing in Christianity, ad- 
dressed to busy people, course of lectures delivered at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, by Rev. C. A. Row; Orthodox Theology of to-day, by Newman 
Smith; Zhe Bible and Science, by T. Lander Brunton, M. D., D. Sc., F. 
R. S. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—Anthropology, introduction to the 
study of man and civilization, by E. B. Taylor; Scientific Culture and 
other Essays, by Jos. Parsons Cooke, Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
in Harvard College ; /nsects, how to catch and how to prepare them for 
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the cabinet; a manual of instruction for the field naturalist, by Walter P. 
Manton, Butler by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, (Philosophical Classics for 
English readers). Berkeley by A. Campbell Fraser, (Philosophical 
Classics for English readers). Descartes by J. P. Mehaify, (Philosophical 
Classics for English readers), Se/ect Essays of Arthur Schopenhauer, 
translated by Garritt Droppers and C, A. P. Dachsel. Primitive /ndustry, 
or illustrations of the handiwork in stone, bone and clay of the native ra- 
ces of the northern Atlantic seaboard of America, by C. C. Abbott, M. D. 
Illusions, a psychological study, by Ja. Sully. Zhe Sun, by C. A. Young, 
Ph. D., LL.D. Zhe Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons, and Orna- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland, by Jno. Evans, D.C. L., etc. A 
Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, by Jos. B, Mayer, 
M. A, 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—Aiistory of Ancient Egypt, by G. 
Rawlinson. Zhomas Carlyle, by Moncure D, Conway. Scottish Church 
Jrom the earliest time to 1881, historical sketch of St. Giles’ Cathedral, by 
W. Chambers. andor, by Sidney Colvin, (English Men of Letters), ed. 
by J. Morley. Zhe Foreigner in China, with introduction by W. C, Saw- 
yer, by Lucius N. Wheeler, D. D. A Short History of Art, by Julia B. 
De Forest. 

MISCELLANEOUS,—/oems and ballads, by H. Heine, translated by Em- 
ma Lazarus. A biographical sketch of Heine is prefixed. Puz/ding Eras 
in Religion, by Horace Bushnell. /oetry of Byron, chosen and arranged 
by Matthew Arnold. How / Crossed Africa, from the Atlantic to the In- 
dian Ocean, through unknown countries; discovery of the Great Zambesi 
affluents, by Alex. de Serpa Pinto, translated from the authors MSS. by 
Alfred Elwes. Dictionary of Education and Instruction, reference-book 
and manual of the theory and practice of teaching for the use of parents, 
teachers and others, based upon the “Cyclopedia of Education,” by H. 
Kiddle, and A, J. Schem. Zhe Ride Through Palestine, by Rev. J. M. 
Dulles. Every-day Life in India, by Rev. A.D. Rowe. Gadilee in the 
Time of Christ, by Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., with introduction by the 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield, collected from his writings and speeches. 

GERMAN. 

THEOLOGICAL.—Die Summa der Heiligen Schrift, Ein Zeugniss aus 
dem Zeitalter der Reformation fiir die Rechtfertigung aus dem Glauben, 
Prof. Karl Benrath, Leipsic, 1880, pp. xl. 175. Die Krankheit zum 
7Jode. Eine Christl. psycolog. Entwicklg. zur Erbaug, w. Erweckg, S. 
Kierkegaard, translated by A. Birtho/d, Halle, 1881. pp. 152. Die Lehre 
von der Gottheit Christi, Communicatio Idiomatum, H. Sc/uz/fz, Gotha, 
1881. pp. 731. Die Ethik des Apostel Paulus in ihren Grundziigen dar- 
gestellt, 3, neu bearbeitete Aufl., Consist. Vice Praes. Zrnes/é, Giittingen, 
1880, pp. 195. Der Christliche Glaube und die menschliche Fretheit, \. 
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Teil; Priiliminarien. Mit einem offenen Brief an Herrn R. v. Beunigsen 
als Vorwort, Gotha, 1880, pp. 218. A practical work by a German states- 
man, Die Bedeutung der materiellen Leiblichkeit in dem Weltplane 
Gottes. Eine heterodoxe Studie. A. Danie/, Heidelberg, 1881. pp. 104. 
Die Neutestamentliche Lehre vom Lohn, Eine biblische-theologische 
Skizza. Pfr. Rud. Neumeister, Halle, 1880. pp. 56. Ueber den Gottes- 
namen El Th. Néldeke, Auszug aus dem Monatsbericht der Kinigl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 14 Octob. 1880. pp. 760-776. 
Das Princip und System der Dogmatik, Einleitung in die Christliche 
Glaubenslehre. Dr, Ludw, Schoeberdein, Heidelberg, 1881. pp. 846. Sys- 
tem der Chrisilichen Glaubenslehre, 2. Bd. Specielle Glaubenslehre, 2. 
Hiilfte Dr. J. A. Dorner, Berlin, 1881. pp. 475-1018. A7vitische Betrach- 
tung der wichtigsten Grundlehren d, Christenthums, E. v. Hagen, Hann- 
over, 1881, pp. 120, Das Wesen der Christlichen Religion, Prof. Lic. Dr. 
Jul. Kaftan, Basel, 1881. pp. 467. 

BiBLICAL,—Biblische Lebensbilder von Abraham bis David, Oberhelfer 
Karl Kapff, Bremen, 1880, pp. 232. Gesammedlte Gedanken zu den Ersiih- 
lungen des Neuen Testaments, Ein Hiilfsbuch zum Biblischen Geschichts 
Unterricht, Hauptlehrer G, Schumacher, Giitersloh, 1880, pp. 412. Bideam 
und Elisa Propheten-Gabe und Propheten-Gestalt, Schriftbetrachtungen, 
Past. Heinr. Wilh. Rinck, Basel, 1880, pp. 285. A/eyer’s, H. A. W., K7rit- 
isch Exegetisches Handbuch iiber den 1. Brief an die Korinther, 6th new 
and enlarged edition by G. Heinrici, Géttingen, 1881, pp. 479. The same 
author's Commentar iiber den Brief d. Paulus an die Rimer has appeared 
in a sixth and revised edition by B. Weiss, Giittingen, 1881, pp. 666. Un- 
tersuchung iiber den Begriff 2cov aiwvios in den Schriften des Fohan- 
nes, Gerhard Zietlow, Treptow, a. R. 1880, pp. 221. Das Goldland Ofir, 
Eine wirtshaftsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, Dr. Ad. Soetbeer, Berlin, 1880, 
pp. 68. Commentar zum Buche des Propheten Feremias, Prof. Dr. Ant. 
Scholz, Wiirzburg, 1880, pp. 609. Der Brief Pauli an die Philipper fiir 
die Gemeinde Ausgelegt, Prof. H. Maurer, Herborn, 1880, pp. 158. Azded- 
Andachten, Auslegung der Heiligen Schrift in Kurzen Betrachtungen zur 
Erbauung fur die Gemeinde, 2. Bd.; Das Evangelium St. Johannés, I. 
Abth,. G, Chr, Dieffenbach, Gotha, 1881, pp. 302. Gesammelte Gedanken 
zu den Erziihlungen des Alten Testaments, Ein Hiilfsbuch zum bibl. Ge- 
schictsunterricht, Giitersloh, 1881, pp. 434. Hat der dritte Evangelist den 
Kanonischen Matthiius beniitzt? Lic, Ed. Simons, Bonn, 1881, pp. 112. 
Die vier Evangelien iibersetzt und erklirt, 2. Thi. Das Evangelium nach 
Lukas, Zum Johannes Evangelium, Das Evangelium nach Johannes, Emil 
Zittel, Karlsruhe, 1880, pp. 213. Commentar iib. das Evangelium d. heit- 
igen Markus, P. Schanz, Freiburg, i. Br. 1881, pp. 435. Awragefasstes 
Exegetisches Handbuch zum alten Testament, 1. Lieferung, Die Zwiélf 
Kleinen Propheten, von F. Hitzig, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 433. Ain Lxeget- 
ischer und practischer Commentar zu den Drei Briefen St. Fohannis, 
Past. em, Carl. Aug. Wolf, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 354. Die Wunder Fesu als 
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Gleichnisse, Eine Erbauliche Auslegung der Lebensgeschichte des Heil- 
ands, Sem-Oberlehr, Jul. Vogel, Liibau, 1880, pp. 140. Das Trostschret- 
ben des Apostels Paulus an die Hebriier, Kritisch wieder hergestellt und 
sprachlich, archiiologish und biblisch-theologisch erliiutert, Dr. Joh. H. 
R. Biesenthal, Leipsic, 1878, pp. 362. Das Erste Buch Moses od. die 
Genesis, nach Wortlaut u. geschict. Zusammenhang erkliirt fiir bibel- 
forschend, Christen. Wangemann, Berlin, 1881, pp. 388. Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte alten Testaments, 2. Hiilfte, 2. Leiferiing, Prof. A. 
Keehler, Erlangen, 1881, pp. 129-266. Der Brief d. Fakobus Erkiiirt, 
Dr. Erdmann, Berlin, 1881, pp. 383. Die Geschichte der hetligen Schrift 
von Anfang der Dinge, Fur Gebildete Erliiutert, Lihr, Berlin, 1881, pp. 
164. Die Leidensgeschichte unseres Herrn Fesu Christi, nach den vier 
Evangelien Ausgelegt, 1, Bd. A. Nebe, Wiesbaden, 1881, pp. 403. David 
und seine Zeit, Historisch-Exegetische Studien vornehmlich zu den Biicher 
Samuel's, Prof. Dr. Hugo Weiss, Miinster, 1880, pp. 271. 
HISTORICAL.—Die Anfiinge des Rimischen Christenthums, Prof. Pfr. 
Lic, J. J. Kneucker, Karlsruhe, 1881, pp. 57. Bettrage zu einer Geschichte 
der Rimischen Christengemeinde in den beiden ersten Fahrhunderten, 
Neubaur, Elbing, 1880, pp. 43. Studien zur Christlich-mittelalterlichen 
Chronologie, Der 84 jiihriger Ostercyclus und seine Quellen, Bruno 
Krusch, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 349. Gerhoh von Reichersberg, Ein Bild aus 
dem Leben der Kirche im xii. Jahrhundert, Past. Dr. Hein, F. A. Nobbe, 
Leipsic, 1881, pp. 180. Henri Arnaud, Pfarrer und Kriegsoberster der 
Waldenser, Fin Lebensbild, nach den Quellen untersucht und dargestellt, 
Pfr. Karl, Herm. Klaiber, Stuttgart, 1880, pp. 180. Die Scholastik des 
spitern Mittelalters, 1 Bd, A, u. d. T.; Johannes Duns Scotus, K. Werner, 
Vienna, 1881, pp, 514. Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte fiir Studirende, 
Prof. Dr. Joh. Heinr. Kurtz, 8., zum grossen Theil neu ausgearbcitete 
Aufl. 2 Bde in 4 Theilen, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 291, 344, 319, 284. Of this 
standard 20,000 copies have been circulated in the original. Zycyh/o- 
pedie der neueren Geschichte, In verbindung mit namhaften Deutschen 
und auserdeutschen Historikern, hrsg. von Rect. a, D. Prof. Dr. Wilhelm 
Herbst, (In 2 Bdn, zu je 10 Lfgn.) 1 and 2 Lfg. Gotha, 1880, 1 Bd. pp. 
1-144. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing und seine Stellung zum Christenthum, 
Ein Gedenkblatt zu seinem 1oo jiihr. Todestage, Dr. H. F. Miiller, Heil- 
bronn, 1881, pp. 80. Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte, 3. umge- 
arb, Aufl., I. Bd. Einleitung in die Kirchengeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
Friedr. Nippold, Elberfeld, 1880, pp. 677. Geschichte A-gyptens von 
Psammetich I, bis auf Alexander den Grossen, nebst einer eingehenden 
Kritik der Quellen zur iigyptischen Geschichte, Dr, Alf. Wiedemann, Leip- 
sic, 1880, pp. 312. Geschichte der Christlichen Sitte, 1. Thi.; Die sittlichen 
Stadien in ihren geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Privatdoc, A. J. Bestman, 
Nordlingen, 1880, pp. 461. Papst Adrian vi, 1522-1523 Const. Ritter von 
Hiifler, Vienna, 1880, pp. 574. Zefzed der Ablass Prediger, Sein Leben und 
sein Wirken fiir den Ablass seiner Zeit, mit besonderer Rticksicht auf Kath- 
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olische Anshauungen, &c., &c., Kirchenr. Supt. Dr. Ferd. Kérner, Frank- 
enberg, i. S. 1880, pp. 153. Handbuch der biblischen Geschichte und Lit- 
evatur, Nach den Ergebnissen der heutigen Wissenschaft, E. Langhans, 
Berne, 1881, pp. 844. Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte zu Anfange des 
2. Christl, Fahrhunderts, 1. Der Talmud und die Griechische Sprache, 
nebst 2 Excursen; a, Aristobul der Sogenannte Peripatetiker, b. Die 
Gnosis, Rabbi Dr. M. Joel, Breslau, 1880, pp. 177. Die Chronologie der 
Bibel, des Manetho und Beros, Dr. Vict. Floigl, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 286. 
Die Religion der Sikhs, Nach den Quellen dargestellt, E, Trumpp, Leip- 
sic, 1881, pp. 124. Das Ferusalem des Fosephus, Ein Beitrag Zur Topog- 
raphie der heil. Stadt. F. Spiess, Berlin, 1881, pp. 112. Die Theologie des 
heiligen Hilarius von Poitiers, Baltzer, Rottweil, 1879, pp. 51. Zur Ge- 
schichte des Kanons, Zwei Abhandlungen, Prof. Dr. Franz Overbeck, 
Chemnitz, 1880, pp. 142. Geschichte der deutschen Predigt im Mittelalter, 
Rect. a. d. R. Cruel, Detmold, 1879, pp. 663. Der Tempel zu Ferusalem, 
Wiihrend des letzten Jahrhunderts seines Bestandes nach Josephus, F. 
Spiess, Berlin, 1880, pp. 36. Die Edessenische Abgar-Sage, Kritisch un- 
tersucht, Rich, Adelb. Lipsius, Braunschweig, 1880, pp. 91. Die Religionen 
der Europiiischen Culturvilker, der Litauer, Slaven, Germanen, Griechen 
und Rimer, in ihrem geschichtlichen Ursprunge, J. Lippert, Berlin, 1881, 
pp. 496. Rom und das Christenthum, Eine Darstellg. d. Kampfes 
zwischen dem alten u. dem neuem Glauben in rim. Reiche wiihrend der 
beiden Ersten Jahrhunderte unserer Zeitrechnung, Th. Keim, Aus seinem 
handschriftl. Nachlass hrsg. v. H. Ziegler, Berlin, 1881, pp. xxxvi. 667. 

HOMILETICAL.—Fredigten des weiland Prof. Dr. Dr. Max. Alb. Land- 
ever. In einer Auswahl hrsg. von Prelat Gen. Superint, P. Lang, Heil- 
bronn, 1880, pp. 170. Predigten gehalten in der Universitiitskirche zu 
Dorpat, Prof. M. V. Engelhardt, Dorpat, 1880, pp. 84. Gottes Wort an 
unsere Zeit, Predigten, Archdiak Hugo Kieser, Arnstadt, 1880, pp. 172. 
Lasset die Kindlein zu mir Kommen, Fiinfzig Taufreden, Past. O. Rieman, 
Magdeburg, 1880, pp. 178. “ Wachet, stehet im Glaudben,” Sammlung von 
Pfr. Emil Ohly’s Konfirmation’s-Reden, Wiesbaden, .880, pp. 377. /vreuet 
euch mit Zittern, Predigten und Ausprache bei den in folge der Attentate 
auf Se. Maj. den Kaiser und Kénig im Jahre, 1878, stattgehabten Dank- 
Bitt-und Buss-Gottesdiensten, gehalten von namhaften Geistlichen der 
Evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands, Oberdiac. Balduin Fischer, Striegan, 
1880, pp. 278. A book of peculiar and mournful interest to the American 
people at this time. Das Christliche Haus, Erbauliche Vortrige, 2. Verm. 
Aufl., Pfr. E.G. Lehman, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 302. Predigten iiber das Vater 
Unser, geh. in der Universitiitskirche zu Leipsic, R. Hoffman, Leipsic, 1881, 
pp. 115. 

LITURGICAL.—Ordnung eines Sonn—und Festtiglichen Haupt-Gottes- 
dienstes, nebst Abendemahl’s Liturgie, von M. B. Gotha, 1880, pp. 47, 36. 
Agende, fiir die Evangelische Kirche in den Kiniglichen Preussischen 
Landen, Nach Massgabe des gegenwartigen Bediirfnisses tiberarbeitet 
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und vervollstiindigt, Past. K. A. Diichsel, Berlin, 1880, pp. 334. Agende 


J. die Evangel.-luther, Landeskirche a, Kinigr, Sachsen, 2 Thle, Leipsic, 


1880, pp. 304, 168. 

APOLOGETICAL.—Man muss wiihlen, Vertheidigung des Christenthums 
gegen den Deismus und Materialismus, F. V. Rougemout, translated from 
the French, Hamburg, Agentur des Rauhenhauses, 1881, pp. 248. Afo/o- 
getik. Wissenschaftlichen Rectfertigg. d. Christenthums, 2. Thi. 2. verb. 
Aufl. Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard, Giitersloh, 1881, pp. 596. Geschichte u, 
Kritik der kirchlichen Lehre v. der urspriinglichen Vollkommenheit u. 
vom Siindenfall, a prize essay, R. Riietschi Leiden, 1881, pp. 234. 

PHILOSOPHICAL.— Handbuch der Moral nebst Abriss der Rechtsphilo- 
sophie, Prof. Dr. J. J. Bauman, Leipsic, 1879, pp. 445. Die Philosophie 
der Mythologie und Max Miiller, Dr. Eug. V. Schmidt, Berlin, 1880, pp. 
108. Die Krisis des Christenthums in der modernen Theologie, Ed. V. 
Hartman, Berlin, 1880, pp. 115. Die Zukunft der Menschheit, Dr. K. 
Miihhiiuser, Heilbronn, 1881, pp. 59. Geschichte der Psychologie, \. Thl. 
1 Abth.: Die Psychologie vor Aristoteles, Prof, Dr. Herm. Siebeck, Gotha, 
1880, pp. 284. Die Weltanschauung des Christenthums, Aug. Baur. 
Blaubeuren, 1881, pp. 271. Das Leiden, beurtheilt vom theistischem 
Standpunkt, Ein historisch-kritischer Versuch, F. W. Harnisch, Halle, 
1881, pp. 108. Der Optimismus als Wieltamshauung u, seine religios- 
ethische Bedeutung f, die Gegenwart, J. Duboc, Bonn, 1881, pp. 399. 

BIOGRAPHICAL,—P/farrer Fohann Christoph Blumhardt, Ein Lebens- 
bild, F. Ziindel, Zurich, 1880, 477. Hidhelm Lihe's Leben, Aus seinem 
Schriftl. Nachlass zusammengestellt, 2. Bd. 2. Hiilfte, Giitersloh, 1880, pp. 
273-574. Cyrillus von Alexandrien, Fine Biographie nach den Quellen 
gearb, J. Kopallik, Mayence, 1881, pp. 375. Gvregorius Thaumaturgus, 
Sein Leben und seine Schriften nebst Uebersetzung zweier bisher unbe- 
kannter Schriften Gregors aus dem Syrischen, Lic, Dr. Vict. Ryssel, Leipsic, 
1880, pp. 160. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Die MJodernen Weltanshauungen und thre prak- 
tische Conseguenzen, Vortriige uber Fragen der Gegenwart aus Kirche, 
Schule, Staat und Gesellschaft, im Winter 1880, zu Leipsic gehalten, Dr. 
Chr. Ernst Luthardt, Leipsic, 1880 pp. 260, Die Hauptwiderspriiche 
gegen den Grundtext der Heil. Schrift in den zwet Protestantischen Be- 
kenntnisschriften : Augsburgische Confession, u. Apologie, nachgewiesen 
von einem Theologen, Hanover, 1880, pp. 40. Die Evangelische Fiing- 
lingsvereine in den verschiedenen Liindern der Erde, Past. K. Krum- 
macher, Elberfeld, 1881, pp. 83. Dvze hetlige Suge der Polynesier, Kos- 
mogonie u. Theogonie, A. Bastian, Leipsic, 1881, pp. 302. A?deine Wis- 
sions- Bibliothek, G. F. Burkhardt's, bis auf die Gegenwart fortgefiihrt von 
R. Griindemann, 4. Kd. 2. Abth. Polynesien, Neuseeland u, Mikronesien, 
Bielefeld, 1881, pp. 
thums zu demselben, D, Joel, 1. Hft., Breslau, 1881, pp. 116. Die Christ 
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lich Ehe und ihre moderne Gegner, W. Glock, a prize essay, Karlsruhe, 
1881, pp. 115. Gemeinschaft mit der Anglo-Amerikanische Kirche, 
Beobachtungen u. Mittheilgn, E. Herzog, Berne, 1881, pp. 78. Die Kate- 
chetik fiir Schule und Kirché, Konsist. R. Hauptpred. Dr. L. Kraussold, 
Neubearbeitet, Erlangen, 1880, pp. 421. Lehrbuch dir Hebriiischen 
Grammatik, 1. Thl. Schriftlehre, Lautlehre, Formenlehre, Prof. Bernh. 
Stade, Leipsic, 1879, pp. 425. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Old Testament in the Fewish Church. Twelve Lectures on Biblical 

Criticism, By W. Robertson Smith, M. A. pp. XII. 446. 1881. 

Prof. Robt. Smith is the man whose teachings in the field of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism have been [ately creating such a disturbance in the Free 
Kirk of Scotland. It will not be surprising if these twelve Lectures on the 
same subject, delivered publicly “in Edinburg and Glasgow during the 
first three months of the present year” should prove a very disturbing 
element in theological minds all over the English-speaking Church, Their 
appearance in print is by many regarded as epoch-making in this depart- 
ment of theological science. Such assaults on the current traditions re- 
specting the authorship, composition and date of the books of the Old 
Testament would have caused no stir in the ecclesiastical circles of Ger- 
many, Holland or France. There these theories are no longer new nor 
are they viewed with serious alarm, and outside of Scotland it is not likely 
that Prof. Smith would have been deposed from his Professorial chair in 
any University of Europe. 

From the standpoint of Continental practice, Prof. Smith deserves simply 
credit for fidelity in pushing his investigations to the farthest extent, and 
giving to the public the results of his researches, but for the first time 
English readers are confronted and dazed with this bold and radical at- 
tempt at the critical study of the Old Testament, which anew analyzes the 
composition, sifts the origin and examines the original authorship of the 
supposed revisions of the different parts, by the stern tests of historical 
data. 

Robertson Smith is no anti-supranaturalist. He most emphatically 
disavows Rationalistic principles and Rationalistic methods. He does not 
for a moment question the fact of a divine revelation or any fundamental 
truth revealed. Whatever may be said of the representatives of the school 
he follows, Kuenen, Wellhausen, Graf, and others, whose conclusions he 
so largely accepts, these lectures are fragrant with the most devout and 
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humble faith, and profoundly impress the reader with the author's supreme 
love of the Bible as “speaking to the heart of man in words that can come 
only from God.” The theories presented are sometimes startling and the 
conclusions even shocking, yet it is the avowed and doubtless sincere ob- 
ject of the author to buttress and to fortify the temple of Revelation rather 
than to undermine a single one of its pillars. Whether this worthy object 
is attained in these pages is another question. That such critical studies 
are entirely legitimate, and warranted by the interests of evangelical 
truth, no scholar will deny. 

Do we have the inspired books of the Old Testament in the exact state 
in which they were left by their respective authors, or are there evidences 
of revision and of corruption, are very proper and very serious questions 
which must be fairly met at every hazard, and it is hoped that investiga- 
tions of this character will ultimately furnish a true answer. Ifthe Hebrew 
and Christian traditions which still rule respecting the authorship, origin 
and collection of the most ancient Scriptures do not stand the test of criti- 
cal study then away with them. The Bible is not dependent upon false- 
hoods concerning its original form and composition, and traditions which 
claim for the sacred text more than it claims for itself do certainly not 
possess the authority which is accorded to the inspired Word. According 
to Protestants this alone is infallible. To repudiate such traditions with 
proofs of their falsity, is no assault upon the authority or the inspiration of 
any sacred book, It is not an attack upon the Bible or any part of it, 
but only on humag, traditions which have prevailed so long that they are 
blindly identified with the writings which they were designed to support 
or explain. Moses and Isaiah are not discredited as organs of divine rev- 
elation and the precious truths they have left to us are not invalidated, by 
any proofs that the writings now extant under their names are not abso- 
lutely and literally their productions in the precise form in which they 
came from their hands. 

Among the results which Prof. Smith claims to have been established 
by the new criticism are : 

The serious corruption of the Hebrew text. Prior to the Christian Era the 
Hebrew WSS. differed from each other as widely as the 4/SS. of the N. 
T. do now—and from that time all the copies were scrupulously conformed 
to one edition, which is the text we now possess. Its form was fixed by 
the Scribes in the interest of the traditional legal system and not from re- 
gard to philological considerations or as the result of critical investigation. 
The Hebrew Canon was not closed till the first Christian century. 

The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as we have it, and the an- 
tiquity of its completed form have no support except in unreliable and 
false traditions, There are three distinct codes of Legislation in these so- 
called books of Moses. The First Legislation, the Deuteronomic Code 
and the Levitical Code, the two latter dating respectively from the times 
of Josiah and Ezra, 
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Whether these conclusions are correct, valid and fixed, only a great 
specialist in this department, the peer of Prof. Smith in Hebrew scholarship, 
is competent to judge. But on the validity of the methods and the sound- 
ness of the argumentation an ordinary mind is not incapable of passing 
judgment. Notwithstanding the eminent tact and vast erudition here dis- 
played, we cannot say of this author, as Cato said of his, “thou reasonest 
well”—unless it be the perfection of logic to erect a ponderous structure 
upon the most slender base. His sweeping conclusions are at times 
utterly amazing. In spite of his disavowal of rationalistic methods he 
has, perhaps unwittingly, fallen at times into the very worst of them. 
Much learning has intoxicated him. For instance, upon the occasion of 
the extraordinary celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles in the time of 
Nehemiah, (Neh, 8:17), it is stated that “since the days of Joshua, the 
son of Nun, unto that day had not the children of Israel done so.” This 
passage Prof, S. holds as asserting “in particular that the Feast of Taber- 
nacles had never been observed according to the Law from the time that 
the Israelites occupied Canaan under Joshua, that is, of course, never at 
all.” That the Hebrew contains no more ground for this reckless inter- 
pretation than the familiar English, an authority like Keil sufficiently 
demonstrates. He says soo, So, refers to the dwelling in booths and 


the words do not tell us that the Israelites had not celebrated this festival 


since the days of Joshua * * 


for according to Ezra 3: 4, those who re- 
turned from captivity kept this feast in the first year of their return; anda 
celebration is also mentioned after the dedication of Solomon's temple, 2 
Chron. 7:9, 1 Ki. 8:65. The text only states that since the days of 
Joshua the whole community had not so celebrated it, 7. ¢. had not dwelt 
in booths, Neither do the words imply that since the days of Joshua to 
that time, no booths at all had been made at the celebration of the feast, 
but only that this had not been done by the whole congregation.” 

Will historical critics a thousand years hence, when they read in some 
journal of September, 1881, the account of our intense national sorrow, 
and see it stated that such grief had never been shown from the death of 
Washington until that day, solemnly conclude that this nation “of course” 
never before mourned for any President ? 

Take another example: ‘According to 1 Sam, 3: 3,” Prof. Smith de- 
clares, “Samuel actually ‘slept’ in the temple of Jehovah where the ark of 
God was,” and charges our English translators with wilfully “changing 
the sense against the rules of the language,” since they well knew that 
“the place of the ark could be entered only by the High Priest once a 
year, and with special atoning services.” We are at a loss to know how 
this brilliant Hebrew scholar can perpetrate such an atrocious blunder. 
No Sunday School child, unless one of the infant class, would for a mo- 
ment suppose, that our Lord, the Apostles, Hannah, or the money-brokers 


who frequented the temple, actually passed the precincts of the sanctuary 
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or stood within the veil of the Most Holy place. Yet there would be just 
the same grounds for such a supposition as for the monstrous assumption 
that Samuel's bed and the ark of the covenant were in the same chamber. 


pe be at all events never means the Holy of Holies itself. Therefore if 


Samuel did not “actually” sleep in the apartment where the ark was, it is 
no more required by the text that his sleeping apartment was in the Holy 
place than that it was in the court of the Tabernacle where cells were 
erected for the use of the Priests and Levites, ‘fixed houses which were 
built against or inside the court,” which just as much as the sanctuary 


itself are usually included in the 4 "=. 
; im \! 


This case of Samuel's sleeping in the Most Holy place is one of the 
proofs to show that the chief features of the Levitical worship were not 
strictly enforced, were in fact not extant from the days of the Judges down 
to the exile. From such alleged instances of the violation of the priestly 
ritual and its supposed non-observance argued from the silence of the his- 
torical books, the conclusion is drawn that “there was an absolute contrast 
between the traditional popular worship and the finished Levitical system, 
that the true believers of ancient Israel—prophets like Samuel and right- 
eous men like David—framed their own lives on the assumption that 
God is indeed to be found in service non-Levitical.” Suppose our history 
of the Christian Church were as meagre as the annals of Judaism, might 
not critics have equal authority for repudiating the apostolic date of the 
New Testament writings inasmuch as they find no record of the strict and 
universal obedience of all their requirements. Shall we surrender the 
traditions of ages to argumentation as puerile and as baseless as this? 
Granted that the “true believers” of Israel recognized that there was a 
better approach to God than by way of sacrifice and offerings, is not this 
due rather to the strength of their faith by which they grasped the sub- 
stance foreshadowed by the ritual, and their hearts found solace and joy 
in the reality more than in the type? Upon any current hypothesis Micah 
cannot precede “the finished Levitical system,” yet he too scouts the valid- 
ity of burnt-offerings and calves of a year old, and holds that “to do justly 
and to-love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God,” are better than 
thousands of rams or ten thousands of rivers of oil.” 

Prof. Smith is not alone in propounding these conclusions and he claims 
no special originality for them, yet they are by no means the general con- 
sensus of Hebrew scholars, and the difficulties they create are far greater 
than those which it is claimed they remove. It is fortunate that just at 
this time we have the testimony of a master like Delitzsch who, himself of 
Jewish descent, has to-day no superior in Hebrew learning, and who con- 
fessedly unites the firmest Christian faith with the freest critical investiga- 
tion. In a paper contributed to 7he /ndependent, Sept. 15th, 1881, he 
says: “It is true that many or, at least, four hands participated in the cod- 
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ification of the pentateuchal history and legislation; but what the mod- 
ern critics say regarding the ages of these writers is quite uncertain. In 
general the results reached by these critics are by no means as unques- 
tionable as they pretend to be. * * Many of the former results of the 
critical school are now out of fashion, Its present results often contradict 
each other. In reality, we know little and imagine that we know much,” 
Again “There are elements of truth in the new phase of Old Testament 
criticism, but the procedure of sifting has scarcely begun.” “It is true 
that the Mosaic legislation had its history and that the codification of its 
parts was executed successively; but the reconstruction of this history is 
very difficult and perhaps impossible.” There need be accordingly no 
hurry in adopting the conclusions of Prof. Smith as fixed or final. An in- 
dependent judgment is here as Delitzsch says “quite impossible,” and if 
we must in this as in many other spheres of learning follow great masters, 
we prefer for our leader a veteran who for a generation has bravely with- 
stood the fiercest heat of the battle, to a young warrior who, however bold 
and well equipped, has just entered the field and planted his guns. 

Although rejecting in the main the positions and the results of these 
discussions, we believe that in the end, either directly or indirectly, they 
will yield valuable service to the truth, and we regard the diligent study 
of this work of great importance although not unattended with serious dan- 
ger. Its views are not necessarily “unsettling” nor “unsafe” yet to men 
not well grounded either in intellectual or experimental conviction they 
may prove fatal snares, It is not very likely that any one will begin the 
volume without finishing it. _The profound interest of the subject, the 
wide learning it contains in a comparatively new field, the boldness, the 
brilliancy, the reverence and earnestness of the author, must enchain any 
studious reader, and it will be his,.own fault and not his author's, if the 
work does not stimulate and kindle in him a renewed and profounder in- 
terest in the study of God's blessed word, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek. The text revised by Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D. D., Canon of Peterborough and Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, and Fenton John Anthony Horst, D. D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. American Edition, with an Intro- 
duction by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, President of the American Bible Revision 
Committee. pp. 580. 1881. 


It is a great privilege to be able to call attention to this volume. It 
brings to us the rich results of the labors of its two eminent editors for 
more than a quarter of a century. Drs, Westcott and Horst rank among 
the best Greek and Biblical scholars of the age. Availing themselves of 
the materials opened by the scholarly diligence of earlier editors, espe- 
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cially of Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tragelles, they steadily prosecuted 
the preparation of this edition ever since 1853. They exercised the ut- 
most care in their investigations, and reached their conclusions under the 
guidance of the best approved critical principles. The text adopted has 
been formed exclusively on documentary evidence, independently of any 
printed edition, It is too much to say that their judgment has always been 
absolutely correct, but the work will probably take rank at once among 
the best standard editions of the Greek Testament. 

Drs. Westcott and Horst were members of the English New Testament 
Company of Revisers. Both the English and American Revisers had 
confidential use of advance proof-sheets of this edition of the Greek text 
as they proceeded ; and, according to Dr. Schaff, “their translation is per- 
haps more nearly conformed to it than to any printed edition from Eras- 
mus and Beza down to Tischendorf and Tragelles.” The Saturday Re- 
view says of it: “It is probably the most important contribution to Bib- 
lical learning in our generation,” 

This American edition is published from duplicate plates of the English 
edition, It is finely printed, in clear type, making the pages pleasant to 
the eye. The quotations from the Old Testament are given in type formed 
after the old uncial manuscripts. Poetical and rhythmical passages are 
put in metrical form. A convenient system of indications has been adopted 
in the way of marks referring to secondary readings and explanatory 
statements in the appendix, Dr. Schaff’s Introduction is a brief but quite 
comprehensive and scholarly compend of the facts and principles of Bib- 
lical criticism, and will be found very useful to students who have not ac- 
cess to the fuller sources of information. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated 
out of the Greek, being the Version set forth A. D. 1611. Compared 
with the most Ancient Authorities and Revised A. D. 1881. pp. 652. 
Among the various American editions of the revised New Testament, 

we have seen no one superior or more attractive than this. Printed on 

pure white paper with large clear type, nothing more could be wished to 
make the reading easy and pleasant to the eye. It contains the full mat- 
ter, embracing the Revision Committee’s Preface, text with all the mar- 
ginal readings, and list of readings and renderings preferred by the Amer- 
ican Committee, according to the authorized English edition from the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge press. The readings and renderings, however, pre- 
ferred by the American Committee, not included under the heading 

“Classes of Passages,” are appended as /foot-nofes to the passages to which 

they refer. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, Pre- 
pared by the Rev. John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. D. 
Vols, 1x. and x. pp. 1083, 1120, 1880 and 1881, 


The completion of this great work with the appearance of the tenth volume 
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is a matter for general congratulation. It was a prodigious undertaking, 
the like of which on such a scale American enterprise had never before 
attempted in the sphere of theology. The manner in which the successive 
volumes of ponderous serials after wearisome intervals “drag their slow 
length along,” has become so proverbial that subscribers expect as a rule 
to endure a severe tax on their patience before the final number is re- 
ceived, But in this instance we are compelled to praise the extreme dili- 
gence and promptitude of the editor, Dr. Strong, who notwithstanding the 
early loss by death of his able associate Dr. McClintock, has achieved a 
most creditable triumph in bringing these vast labors to completion in a 
comparatively brief period. To furnish choice material such as this Cy- 
clopzedia contains, at the rate of a volume and a half or 1600 octavo pages 
per year, must have required an extraordinary measure of energy and in- 
tellectual endurance on the part of the editor both as regards his own 
labor and the mastery of his special contributors, We rejoice that he did not 
succumb to the burden. While the tenth volume “reaches the end of the 
alphabet” it is not a completion of the Cyclopedia in such a sense as 
would in course of time render it antiquated or useless, Supplementary 
volumes are to follow, are in fact “already in an advanced stage of prep- 
aration,” which will keep the work abreast of the investigations and the 
progress which are being continually effected in the various departments 
of theological science. 

The great value of this work to the clergy has been repeatedly acknowl- 
edged in the Quarter/y, in unison with the favorable testimonials generally 
accorded to it by the learned public. Combining in its scope the treat- 
ment of all biblical, ecclesiastical and theological topics, inclusive of im- 
portant biographical literature, it is really in itself an almost complete 
minister's library, such as no one occupied with these studies can afford to 
dispense with. We have indeed other Cyclopzedias closely related to this 
and in some respects confessedly superior, Kitto’s and Smith’s works in 
biblical Literature and on Christian Antiquities and Biography, Winer’s 
Real-Wiirterbuch, and the old and the new editions of Herzog's colossal 
Real-Encyclopedie. But unless one be master of the German language 
and his purse allow the possession of all these, it must be admitted that 
he would better have McClintock & Strong than any other one-—and even 
if he did have all the others, the average student would as a matter of con- 
venience and for all practical uses find this the most serviceable. ' It is 
more comprehensive and better adapted to the ordinary purposes for which 
we consult such cyclopedias. In this respect it may accordingly be pro- 
nounced superior to all others. 

The charge has become stale that the articles composing this Cy- 
clopedia have little originality, that they are frequently little more 
than compilations from the standard works of Smith, Kitto and Her- 
zog. This is only saying that with characteristic American practicality 
these authors have availed themselves of 


or Yankee common sense, 
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the laborious researches and rich contributions of European scholars. 
It may indeed be asked what this or any similar work would be worth 
if it ignored the labors of British and Continental writers, who have con- 
fessedly incomparable advantages over American students. Until Eu- 
ropeans come across to our Universities and seek the halls of our scien- 
tific magnates to enrich themselves in the studies they are prosecuting, 
instead of Americans going abroad for this purpose, we may as well hon- 
estly and humbly admit that this youngest country is still largely depend- 
ent upon the libraries, the labors, and we may add, the untrammelled lib- 
erty of investigation in the old world, This encyclopedia is an American 
enterprise, (though not without European contributors) and it is admirably 
adapted to the American market. Whoever may have the credit of origi- 
nality, the American wants the information and that as directly as pos- 
sible. 

The treatment of important subjects is generally thorough and masterly, 
Take for instance the article on 7he Epistles to Timothy. UHere we have 
a large array of learning combined with a discriminating clearness of 
judgment, all given with a lucidness of style that renders the reading as 
agreeable as the argument is conclusive. The defence of Pauline author- 
ship over against the daring and insidious assaults of Baur, Schleier- 
macher and De Wette is successful and complete. We are surprised, how- 
ever, to find no solution or even allusion to the question how Timothy be- 
came the spiritual son of the great apostle, and it is equally strange not 
to find in the list of commentaries on these epistles the very superior work 
of Huther in Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical Comm. of the N. T 

On the intoxicating character of the wines referred to in the Bible, the 


Cyclopedia takes the position now almost universally occupied by biblical 
scholars—the only ground that is historically and scientifically tenable, 
and presents the argument in an unanswerable form. 

With our sincere appreciation of the general excellence and usefulness of 
this work, we are in all candor compelled to animadvert upon its course of 
ignoring or misrepresenting matters that are of special interest to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. We are at a loss how to account for this, espe- 
cially after former strictures upon this point. It cannot be due to ignorance. 
We are loth to ascribe it to sectarian bigotry which certainly both principle 
and policy would dictate ought to have no place in a general cyclopedia. 
Take for example the necrological notices. While there are sketches of hun- 
dreds of Methodist ministers concerning whom nothing is known beyond 
the date and locality of their birth, conversion, ordination and successive 
circuits, no mention whatever is made of such eminent divines as the 
Scheeffers, the Schmuckers, the Storks, of the American Lutheran Church, 
preachers and theologians whose pastoral and literary labors have won 
them great renown, and whose fame has gone beyond the seas. Rev. 
Peter Schmucker, who passed over from the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
to the Methodist, having no special distinction in either communion, is 
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honored with a brief paragraph, while his eminent namesake, the Rev. 
Dr. S. S. Schmucker, the author of numerous and valuable theological 
works, for forty years a Professor of Theology and recognized as the prin- 
cipal agent in originating the Evangelical Alliance, passes unnoticed. 
The elder Stork receives a short notice, but his more distinguished son, 
the Rev. Dr. Theophilus Stork, one of the most eloquent preachers of his 
day and withal an author of considerable popularity, has no niche awarded 
to him in this clerical Walhalla. 

For an example of the treatment of Lutheran doctrine we point to 
the article “Udiguitarians.” It is positively from beginning to end a 
tissue of misapprehensions and misrepresentations. ‘The real doctrine 
of the Lutherans, which their enemies by way of reproach call “ubiq- 
uity,” is not given at all, The writer seems to have no conception of 
it, and judging from his references has probably never seen a defini- 
tion of it in a standard Lutheran work. What is given, is erroneous 
and false in almost every statement, as may be easily shown, There 
never was “a sect of Lutherans whose distinguishing doctrine was that the 
body of Jesus Christ is in every place.” The very men whom the writer 
charges with “renewing this absurd hypothesis and dressing it up in a spe- 
cious and plausible form,” most emphatically condemn the error “that the 
hum ity of Christ is locally expanded in all places of Heaven and Earth 
which indeed could likewise not be attributed to the Divinity.”—Form. 
Conc., Miiller’s Edition, p. 695, 92. Brentius was not ‘ta Canon of Wit- 


” 


tenberg,” nor was he the one who “first broached this error in 1560,” Lu- 
ther, who died in 1543, wrote thus of the Person of Christ: “Since He is 
a man who is supernaturally one Person with God, and as apart from this 
man there is no God, (extra hunc hominem nullus Deus reperiatur) it fol- 
lows that according to the third supernatural manner, He is and can be 
everywhere where Godis * * even according to the humanity, not 
according to the first coporeal and comprehensible mode, but after a super- 
natural and divine mode,” &c.—Form. Conc., Miiller's Edition, p. 692, 81. 
And finally, we say once more to all who prefer the truth to slanderous 
falsehoods in regard to the largest and oldest Protestant Church, ¢Aat no 
Lutheran Creed or Lutheran theologian has ever taught or “believed the 
doctrine of Consubstantiation.” 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 

The Foreigner in China, By L. N. Wheeler, D. D. With Introduction 

by Prof. W. C. Sawyer, Ph. D. pp. 268. 1881. 

Dr. Wheeler was a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
China from 1865 to 1873. He became well acquainted with the Chinese 
language, and enjoyed wide and varied opportunities of studying the peo- 
ple, their traditions and history, as well as the history of the forces that 
have penetrated China from the outside world. He gives us here the ripe 
fruit of his study, embracing considerable matter of interest not heretofore 
given to the general public. 
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The book presents especially an account of the manner, influences and 
results of foreign dealings with that distant empire. The account leads us 
through the schemes of British diplomacy, the origin and results of the 
opium war, Roman Catholic and Protestant missions, the Ti-Ping insurrec- 
tion, and present features of Occidental life in the Orient. The chapter on 
“Protestant Missions Not a Failure,” presents an encouraging view. Dr. 
Sawyer’s introduction is a well-put statement of the American Chinese 
question, We commend the volume as an excellent addition to our books 
on China, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
The Gospel of the Ressurrection, By James Morris Whiton, Ph. D. pp. 

273. 1881. 

This book has been written under the idea that the doctrine of the res- 
urrection as held by the Church for eighteen centuries can be no longer 
maintained. It is an effort to modify and readjust the doctrine in har- 
mony with what are supposed to be the demands of modern thought. Dr. 
Whiton writes in a reverent spirit, and unfolds his views with clearness 
and earnestness, He maintains that the resurrection, as well as the Sec- 
ond Coming and Judgment, is a continuous spiritual reality. ‘The resurrec- 
tion,” he says, “is ever going on in the invisible world. The continuity of 
embodied condition suffers no interruption, All rise at death into a higher 

tage of being, with higher capacities for every kind of spiritual experi- 
ence, whether joyful or painful.” The author treats “the resurrection of 
the body” as a Jewish thought which the apostles failed thoroughly to 
escape under the teachings of Christ—a misconception which largely col- 
ored their manner of representing the resurrection truth. So, he main- 
tains, “Death merely disconnects the spirit from the perishable body, 
which is dropped and left behind forever. For the decay and reconstitu- 
tion of that body there is no such waiting as the Creeds fancy, nor for a 
far remote and miraculous assumption of a body in the supposed simulta- 
neous and general re-embodiment of all that are in their graves. The 
perishable body no sooner drops away than the spirit is clothed upon with 
a body suited to an advanced stage of being. It rises into such a condi- 
tion of existence as it is fitted to rise into,” 

The exegesis of Scripture by which these views are sought to be main- 
tained, though sometimes specious, is entirely untenable, and in some cases 
plainly self-contradictory. It will not do, for instance, for Dr. Whiton to 
assume that the apostles misunderstood and mistaught the doctrine of the 





resurrection, and yet assert, as he does, the divine-meant fulfillment of 
Christ's words to the twelve: “Ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,” in the 
supreme authority which their writings have throughout the earth, in which 
“every controversy respecting Church order or Christian doctrine has been 
carried up to them for decision.” With all his earnestness and assurance, 
the author has failed to show either that for eighteen centuries the Church 
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has radically misunderstood the Gospel of the resurrection, or that he him- 
self now understands it. 


The Theistic Argument as affected by Recent Theories. A Course of Lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute in Boston. By J. Lewis Diman, D, D., late 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Brown University. pp. 
392. 1881, 

This volume is opportune. It meets a real need. The progress of sci- 
entific knowledge and speculative philosophy has created a necessity for 
readjusting the form of some of the theistic evidences, Prevalent theories 
in scientific circles have been widely supposed to weaken, if not to destroy, 
some proofs which had long been accepted in natural theology. Abun- 
dant discussions in reviews and pamphlets have indeed kept pace with the 
appearing difficulties, showing that the defenses of theism were in reality 
untouched, Christian writers 





and indeed some writers who do not pro- 
fess to be Christian—have been constantly pointing out how the various 
conclusions accepted by science strengthen rather than impair the old evi- 
dences for the divine existence. Those who have watched the progress of 
discussion have easily seen that even the theory of evolution, if sustained 
and assured, would necessitate only that Paley and the Bridgewater wri- 
ters should add each another chapter to his old argument. but there was 
need that the various points in the whole subject should receive connected 
discussion, and the present status of the whole theistic argument should be 
exhibited. 

This has been well done in these lectures, Though not intended to form 
a regular treatise, they present an excellent view of almost all the forms 
of theistic proof. Prof. Diman brought to the work qualifications of a very 
high order. His keenly analytic and logical mind, and full mastery of the 
best materials from the past literature of the subject, appear throughout 
the work. The bearing of recent theories—the great point kept in con- 
stant view—has been generally, clearly and satisfactorily pointed out. The 
scope of the whole work is best indicated by the subjects of the various 
lectures: “Present Aspects of the Problem, The Relativity of Knowldge, 
Cause and Force, The Argument from Order, The Argument from Design, 
Evolution and Final Cause, Immanent Finality, Conscience and a Moral 
Order, History and a Moral Purpose, Personality and the Infinite, The 
Alternate Theories, The Inferences from Theism. 

Of course in a work covering so wide a range and involving so many 
points of science and philosophy, positions are taken and reasoning em- 
ployed from which some readers will dissent. The argument from design 
would not be weakened, but strengthed by adminission of the a priori 
character of final cause. Though it is well to show that the theory of ev- 
olution is by no means necessarily atheistic, the author probably gives the 
theory more authority and favor than truth will justify, except under qual- 
ifications. There are various positions taken that are open to criticism. 
But allowing for dissent on various points outside of the main discussion, 
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this volume forms a most valuable addition to our works on natural theol- 
ogy. It is a book for our ministers and students to read. 


EZRA A. COOK, CHICAGO. 

Revised Odd-Fellowship Illustrated. The Complete Revised Ritual of 
the Lodge Encampment and the Rebekah Degree, Profusely Illustrated 
with an Historical Sketch of the Order, and an Introduction and Criti- 
cal Analysis of the character of Each Degree by Pres. J. Blanchard of 
Wheaton College, and Foot-note Quotations from standard authorities 
of the Order, showing its character and teachings. pp, 281. 1881, 
This full title-page well indicates the scope of this volume, It sketches 

the rise and principles of the order of Odd-Fellows, It gives the Ritual of 

initiation, and ceremonies attending advance through the various degrees, 
the signs, grips, passwords, &c., as made by the Sovereign Grand Lodge 
in 1880, An analysis is added of the import of each ceremony, We have 
no means of verifying the correctness of these “illustrations” of the order. 

It is claimed that the facts are drawn from the “Charge Books,” If they 

are correct, the volume is a source of important information concerning 

the order. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), With 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Trans- 
lation. By Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, Edited 
by F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, late Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, New Testament, Vol. III., Romans 
to Philemon. pp. 844. 1881. 

The progress of this commentary, usually known as the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, has won for it a still increasing favor. The sound scholarship, 
calm judgment, and theological clearness, prevailingly exhibited in the 
work done on the various books of the Old and New Testaments, have 
vindicated for it a high rank among standard English commentaries. 

We believe the present volume will in general meet with an approving 
judgment. It covers an important part of the New Testament and shows 
evidences of careful, thorough, and in the main successful work. The 
work on Romans has been done by Dr. Gifford, and it is marked by con- 
spicuous ability, in both the introduction and the comments, He rejects 
the Calvinistic interpretation. The work on 1 Corinthians is from the 
hand of Canon Evans, Professor of Greek in the University of Durham ; 
2 Corinthians by Rev. Joseph Waite; Galatians by Dean Howson; Ephe- 
sians by the Rev. F. Meyrick, rector of Blickling; Philippians by the 
Very Rev. J. Gwynn, dean of Raphoe; Colossians 1 and 2, Thessalonians 
and Philemon by the Lord Bishop of Derry; Timothy and Titus by Rev. 
H. Wace, M. A., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 

This division of labor of course makes it of various quality. On some 
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of the books it is only moderately well done. That by Dr. Howson, 

Canon Gwynn, and the Bishop of Derry reaches decided excellence. 

There will, of course, be dissent from many of the opinions in Biblical 

Criticism adopted in this work, and from many of the interpretations 

given. But as a whole the volume is to be warmly commended. It gives 

in the main the results of patient, close and scholarly study of the best 
sources of Biblical Criticism and interpretation, Its comments, though 
brief, are clear, suggestive, and to the point. The student of the Bible 
will find it a very valuable help. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 

; For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Reasons for Believing in Christianity. Addressed to Busy People. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at St. Paul's Cathedral, at the request ot 
the Dean and Chapter. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M. A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, and Bampton Lecturer, 1877. pp. 162. 1881. 

Mr. Row'’s position and service as Bampton Lecturer for 1877 furnish 
abundant evidence of his scholarly ability and fitness to discuss the great 
questions embraced in the Christian evidences. In this volume he ap- 
pears in the useful service of speaking to the people. These lectures are 
not intended for the learned—though they give healthy thought even to 
them—but “to afford to those who are engaged in the active duties of life 
solid reasons for accepting Christianity as a divine revelation.” They ful- 
fill their purpose well. His temper is candid and fair. His reasoning is 
clear and strong. He lays stress upon the influence which Jesus Christ 
has exerted on mankind, as presenting a fact unique in history, and inex- 
plicable except in the admission of His supernatural character. He uses 
the arguments from prophecy and history, and makes the evidential 
value of the Resurrection prominent, The work is an excellent volume for 
general circulation among the people. It will prove of great service in 
these days of skeptical influence. 

PORTER & COATES, PHILADFLPHIA., 

Comparative Edition of the New Testament, Containing the Authorized 
Version, commonly called the ‘King James Version,” and the new Re- 
vised Version, arranged in parallel columns for comparison and refer- 
ence, pp. 690. 1881. 

The enormous sales of the Revised Version of the New Testament show 
how general was the desire to see what changes have been made, and 
whether these changes are justifiable and meet the wishes of Bible readers, 
To make the comparison and discover the changes, there is not a more 
convenient form than that adopted by Porter & Coates in the volume be- 
fore us. In parallel columns, with good, clear type, both versions are 
presented to the eye at once, and the verbal changes, as well as the omis- 
sions and system of paragraphing, can be noticed at a glance. Like the 
other editions, it contains the marginal notes and the changes recom- 
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mended by the American committee. It is just what the reader wants in 
comparing the Revised Version with the “King James Version.” 
ANDREAS DEICHERT, ERLANGEN, BAVARIA. 

Homiletische Lektionen Zur Kirchlichen Vorlesung aus den Werken der 
Viiter und Erbauungsschriftsteller der Evangelischen Kirche, von Her- 
man Beck, Pfarrer, Zweite Hiilfte, Die Trinitiitszeit. pp. 245-492. 1881. 
A notice of the first half of this work appeared in the April issue of 7he 

Quarterly. The whole is made up of choice selections taken from the 

most eminent German divines of former days, and based upon the themes 

and Scripture passages which are arranged for the Church Year. A short 
sermon or homily is thus furnished for each Sunday and Festival of the 
year, from such masters in the pulpit as Luther, Arndt, Dietrich, Bengel, 

Jno, Gerhard, Grammlich, Heinrich Miiller, &c., &c. The former volume 

contains thirty-four discourses, covering the Church Year from the first 

Sunday in Advent to Trinity Sunday inclusive. The present volume is 

made up of twenty-seven selections corresponding to the latter half of the 

Church Year, the period of the Trinity. 

A large proportion of the sermons are taken from the works of Dr. 
Heinrich Miiller, to whom Rudelbach gave the title of the “Lutheran 
Chrysostom” and of whom Palmer (in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopzdia) says: 
“It is astonishing what an inexhaustible fullness of material he knows to 
obtain from his texts, from each clause and often from each single word. 
Every point in the text is to him a portal, through which the moment he 
comes before it, he views a wide landscape through which he then takes a 
leisurely and pleasant journey. We give herewith an extract from his dis- 
course on Ps. 126: 1-3. ‘The Lord hath done great things,” &c, 

“Love has done all things in our redemption, It drew God from Heaven 
to earth, from the earth to the cross, from the cross into the grave, from the 
grave into Hell, out of Hell again up to the earth and from earth into 
Heaven. Such is the magnetic power of love. We may very properly 
call it the golden chain of Heaven, It comes from Heaven and takes 
upon itself thy sickness and thy pains, thy guilt and punishment. Where 
else do you find a physician who could take the anguish and the pains 
of the sick upon himself, or who, even if he could, would be willing to do 
it? Suppose you were lying on your bed with a serious disease and a dear 
friend would come and lay himself by your side and take your sickness 
from you into himself and die from it, and thus gain life for you, how you 
would laud the greatness of such love. Such a friend thou hast in Christ. 
He comes to thee and says I will die for you that you may live. My 
heart so loves you, I want to take of my own life and give it tothee. * * 
Were it possible for one man to suffer such things for another, as Christ 
did, the world would resound with the praises of such love—why then is 
there a profound silence in regard to the love of Christ.” 

All of the discourses are models of the highest order of preaching. It 
is “pure milk of the word” like this that is being provided to-day for the 
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German fold, and we cannot help wondering whether denominations which 
in their zeal are sending missionaries to evangelize the Fatherland, are 
preaching to them “any other Gospel” than that which ts thus preached 
by their own native shepherds. 


Octavius. Ein Dialog des 1. Minucius Felix, iibersetzt von Bernhard 

Dombart, Zweite Ausgabe. pp. 142. 1881. 

Marcus Minucius Felix was one of those renowned Fathers of the early 
Church who are known as the Afo/ogists. He wrote a work in defence of 
Christianity under the title of Octavzus, in the form of a dialogue between 
a Christian named Octavius and a Heathen, on the character of Christi- 
anity in contrast with Heathenism, This work is 1n all probability the 
most ancient defence of Christianity in the Latin tongue, the time of its 
composition falling doubtless in the closing decades of the second century, 
although the exact date cannot be determined. Of the author himself very 
little is known beyond what can be gathered or conjectured from this pro- 
duction of his pen, in which there becomes apparent the thoroughness of 
his worldly culture, his mastery of rhetorical art, his familiarity with clas- 
sical literature and his diligent study and faithful imitation of Cicero. It 
was only in later years and after he had as a lawyer actively participated 
in the judicial processes against the Christians, that he embraced the 
humble and persecuted religion. 

This apology of Christianity is remarkable for its almost total silence of 
Christ himself and of specific Christian truths, The new religion, one 
might infer from these pages, was but little more than an ethico-philosoph- 
ical Monotheism, since the author confines himself mainly to these three 
subjects: ‘The Existence of God,” “The Gevernment of the World by 
His Universal Providence,” and “The Mora! Purity of the Christian Com- 
munity.” In his introduction the translator makes a successful defence of 
the author’s procedure as the method best adapted to make an impression 
upon the original readers. ‘To go further and to enter upon specific 
Christian doctrines and relations Minucius avoided, obviously for the 
reason that to a proper understanding of these, other premises were needed 
than such as could be presupposed to exist in the minds of his Heathen 
readers, 

Neander calls this Apology “‘a felicitous and dramatic representation 
taken from life, replete with good sense, and pervaded by a lively Chris- 
tian feeling. The present volume contains the original Latin as well as an 
idiomatic and elegant German translation and abounds in valuable foot- 
notes, 


For the following notices we are indebted to the Rev. Dr. G, H. 
Schodde, Columbus, O, 


Stade, Bernhard, Prof. Dr. Lehrbuch der Hebreischen Grammatik, 
Leipzig, Vogel, 1879. 
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Stade, Bernhard, Prof. Dr. Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissen- 


chaft, Giessen, Ricker, 1881. 

The first mentioned work deserves unqualified praise and a hearty 
recommendation, The author, a pupil of the Leipzig oriental school of 
Fleischer and Delitzsch, is in every way capable of managing the difficult 
subject of Hebrew Grammar, and all those who desire to go beyond that 
which is mechanical and routine in the venerable idiom of the old cove- 
nant will find this book a thesaurus of valuable information, The prin- 
ciples followed are thorough and correct, the development masterly, and 
the style concise and terse. Stade stands between Ewald and Olshausen 
avoiding the extremes of both and uniting théir truth and advantage. He 
regards neither the Hebrew nor the Arabic as a pure representative of the 
“Ur-semitic,” but analyzes the Hebrew rationally, with the vast assistanc¢ 


comparative Semitic studies offer. We cannot too heartily recomm nd 





this valuable book t 


advanced students and those who want to become 
such, 

Our judgment on the second work is somewhat different. A magazine 
devoted exclusively to the study of the Old Testament has been for years, 
especially since the discontinuance of Merx’s “Archiv,” a desideratum in 
theological literature. If pure learning c.~id fill this desideratum, then 
Stade’s Zeitschrift” would do so; but a theological magazine should serve 


} 


the Church and the cause of ( ist, and to do this the labor should be 





performed in the spirit of the Founder of the Church, Unfortunately an 
evangelical spirit does not pervade this new periodical, and views are de- 
fended that will cause American Christians much offence. The “Zeit- 
schrift” seems to incline toward “Kuenenism,” and this will not find a 
home in American theology. Those who can discriminate will read it 
with much profit, and it will probably have the effect of urging them on 
to further inve 


t 


tigation. This would be a healthy result, as Old Testa- 
ment studies have so far been receiving rather the cold shoulder in our 
theological circles. 

PILGER BOOK STORE, READING, PA. 
Enchiridion. The Small Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther, with 75 Ulus- 

trations, 2d edition. pp. 104. 

The QUARTERLY has no Art Editor, which with a work of artistic execu- 
tion like the one before us is certainly a misfortune. We do not feel com- 
petent to judge of the quality of these numerous illustrations but as for 
their quantity it strikes us that the matter has been greatly overdone and 
that the Catechism must suffer from such an overcrowding with pictures, 
Dr. Martin must of course do duty on several pages, but we cannot see 
how the children will understand the round, robust, fine-looking gentleman 


on the title-page to be the same as the plain, haggard, decrepid individual 





on the frontispiece facing this. This will require more explanation than 


some of the questions of the Catechism, The contents of the Catechism 
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are the complete original, including “The Office of the Keys,” and all 
about “Confession” with the repeated declaration that the pastor's for- 
giveness “is God's forgiveness.” 

The Catechism Hymn of Ludwig Helmbold at the close may be very 
good in the original German, Of its English form let the following speci- 
men suffice : 


“If any fall, let them not li 
But to CONFESSION quickly fl 


The price of the work is amazingly cheap, Only 30 cts. per copy— 
$25.00 per hundred, 

PAMPHLETS, &C. 

From the Ohio SYNODAL DRUCKEREI, J. L. Trauger, agent, we have 
received, Die Lehre von der Gnadenwahil in Fragen und Antworten 
gestellt, (The doctrine of predestination in the form of Questions and 
Answers). By Prof. C. H. L. Schuette. 

Also the same in English, and llorum handelt es sich eigentlich in 
dem gegenwirtigen Lehrstreit ber die Guadenwah/, by Prof. F. W. 
Stellhorn, This tract brought out Dr. Walther in a brochure entitled 
“Beleuchtung des Stelihornischen Tractats,” &c., and now we have re- 
ceived the latter's reply to that, “Priifung der Beleuchtung Hrn. Dr. 
Walther's” in a pamphlet of fifty-eight solid pages. ‘The Ohio brethren 
are waging a brave warfare against the Calvinistic leaven of Missouri. 
rheir weapons are of the true metal and as their cause is just they are 
doubly armed, God grant the victory unto these defenders of the faith. 
[he same house has also sent us their “Zvangelical Lutheran Almanac 
for 1882,” the first to make its appearance and that in a form so attractive 
and with statistics so complete and general contents so interesting that it 
is not likely to be surpassed by any similar publication. We hail the im- 
provement which gives all the Organizations, Institutions, &c,, that pass 
for Lutheran in this country, and hope it has some significance, 

Greiner and Uneehener of Ludwigsburg, Germany, have forwarded us 
Konkordien- Fubelbiichlein first and second parts, containing interesting 
discussions upon the Lutheran Confessions, by ev. luth. Pfarrer /mmanuel 
Erhard Vilter, also a Konkordien- Fubelpredigt, by the same author, 


To Rev. C. S, Albert, we return thanks for a copy of his discourse on 
re 


t 


the death of ames A. Garfield, delivered in the English Lutheran 
Church, Carlisle, Pa.; and to the publisher, F. W. Helmick, 180 Elm St., 
Cincinnati, O., for a piece of music entitled ‘‘God bless the litthke Woman.” 

The four Foreign Quarterlies, the Edinburgh Review, the London 
Quarterly, the Westminster, and the British Quarterly, with Blackwoed, 
from the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., have been received, filled with 
able and valuable discussions, 

Harper's Magazine, Bazar, Weekly, and Young People, have also come 
regularly to hand, and fully sustain their high reputation, 








